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Long, lovely, fragrant, glistening white 
sprays like white lilacs all summer and fall— 
a Jackson & Perkins Introduction 


BUDDLEIA, White Bouquet (x0'::0\"' 


N abundance—long, fragrant sprays all summer and fall. Graceful, 
I medium-sized bush seldom exceeds 5 or 6 ft. in height, generally 
lower. A lovely accent in any landscape; a wonder-worker in har- 
monizing or separating other colors in shrubbery plantings; especially 
prized because of its long season of bloom. The ideal shrub for white or 
blue-and-white gardens. Very easy to grow; needs little care. Sweetly 
fragrant, the graceful, all-out-at-once spikes are a great attraction 
for butterflies. 


Those who have seen White Bouquet say it is an important new con- 
tribution to horticulture. Order several plants; they will be admired 
by everyone and you will find endless uses for the huge, exquisite, 8- to 
10-in. flower-spikes. 

White Bouquet blooms continuously and profusely from July to 
frost. The long-lasting flowers are unsurpassed for cutting. Very hardy; 
like all Buddleias the tops die down in winter, then come up again even 
more vigorously in spring. The roots live on from year to year. Plant 
in most any soil or climate. Strong field-grown plants, postpaid: 


75¢c each; 3 for $2.00; 6 for $3.75 


Buddleias in BrightColors S,o.jc/ @ Yer 


(Pat. No, 556) The first truly red 
Royal Red Butterfly Bush. Grows 4 ft. tall, pro- 





duces an abundance of —~ —~--y yam - All 4. J. & P. 
ikes even the first year, from July ti rost. Strong, 

ficld-grown plants, 75c each; 3 for $2.00; 6 for $3.75. Butterfly Bushes 
h . Exquisite pink flower spikes in abun- White Bouquet, Royal Red, 

C arming dance, larger than the best-known of all Charming, Ile de France 


Buddleias, Ile de France. Taller plants, a glorious shrub. 


Field-grown plants, 60c each; 3 for $1.60; 6 for $3.00. Postpaid at $2 25 
* 


Majestic, universally popular, with Planting Time 
Ile de France long 1-ft. flower spikes, claret-purple. 8 


Field-grown plants, 60c each; $ for $1.60; 6 for $3.00. (Value $2.70) 


The PARADE OF MODERN ROSES 
PERENNIALS AND FRUITS 


IN NATURAL COLOR 


—latest news of Rosedom, di- ' 
rect from the Rose Capital of 

America. 195 pictures in full eM 
color including the debutantes 


of 1944—WAVES, Katherine 
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Jackson & Perkins Co., 661 Rose Lane, | T.M payee Mario- 
Newark, New York. Rose Capital of America | aceite a pay rn a 
in the Parade of Modern Roses. 
GROUP No. 438 
| C Send postpaid at $88 | Vaan . | Also Modern Perennials and 
| yy fo ee or Royal Red | Fruits, all for your Victory 
(value $2.70) for $2.25. Charming | Garden. Now ready to mail— 
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Send J. & P. Natural Color Catalog FREE — | 661 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK 
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WIPE or wash the dust from broad-leaved house plants such as rubber 
plant, pandanus and dracena. 

GARDEN tools should be looked over and given any needed repairs so 
that they will be ready for use in the Spring. 

THE APPROACH of Spring will shorten the time required to force cut 
branches of Spring-flowering shrubs into bloom. 


LOOK over the vegetables in storage and use those which show signs of 
deteriorating under prolonged storage conditions. 

KEEP seeds awaiting planting in a dry, not too warm place, and in a 
mouse-proof tin or drawer. 

DELAY pruning evergreens until not long before growth starts. Trim- 
ming or clipping now will expose shaded growth to injury by sun and 
wind. 

PLANTS of dwarf bedding dahlias can be had for planting outdoors 
June 1 by sowing seeds in a flat on a sunny window ledge about 
March 1. Select a good strain of seeds. 

WHEN preparing seed flats or filling coldframes do not dump soil in 
heaps and then spread, but spread evenly, thus making for uniform 
packing over the whole area to be raised. 

IT IS essential that hotbeds and coldframes be built soundly with all 
parts fitting snugly. Sashes should be fastened down against their 
possible disturbance by high Spring winds. 

FRAMES and small greenhouses should be ventilated by admitting air 
slowly as the temperature rises rather than in one cold blast at noon 
after the interior temperature has risen too high. 


WHEN choosing small fruits for Spring planting, northern gardeners 
should remember that the boysenberry will prove fruitful only if the 
canes are laid down and covered with straw during the Winter. 

TEACHING the populace to recognize poison ivy on sight and eradi- 
cating the plants from frequented places can serve as community proj- 
ects to replace the futile campaigns of the past against ragweed. 


LIME and superphosphate worked into the subsoil beneath each trench 
as it is opened in the course of digging a garden will make for deeper 
rooted crops an aid in tapping the plant food reserves of the lower soil. 

SEEDS sown in rows are more evenly distributed, covered more uni- 
formly, more able to help each other push out to the light and, after 
germination, easier to lift for transplanting than those which are 
broadcast. 


THE IMPORTANT date to keep in mind when sowing seeds indoors 
is the time when the resulting plants can be set out in the open garden. 
The time for sowing can be determined by counting back the suitable 
number of weeks for each kind. 

DAFFODIL bulbs which, for one reason or another, have remained un- 
planted over Winter can be planted in very early Spring. They will 
probably bloom late and indifferently this year but will recover in the 
next season or two if undisturbed. 

EASTERN gardeners interested in bush type cherries will probably be 
better advised to plant the Korean cherry (Prunus japonica) or the 
Nanking cherry (P. tomentosa) than the forms of the western sand 
cherry (P. besseyi) which are better adapted to drier parts of the 
country. 

WHEN pruning to refurbish old neglected fruit trees, start by trimming 
off dead or diseased branches, cutting out sucker growths and inter- 
fering limbs. Any restrictive pruning of the remaining healthy wood 
had better be in the way of thinning rather than heading back. Do 
not try to reshape an old tree in a single season. 

RABBITS do not as a rule migrate over relatively long distances. There- 
fore, trapping before Spring of those now present in a neighborhood 
will largely eliminate the rabbit problem from such an area for the 
coming Summer. Rabbits caught unharmed in a box trap and released 
in a wild area some considerable distance away will not return to the 
scene of their crimes. 
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T WOULD have been difficult to select a more appealing name than “Waves” 
for the handsome new rose illustrated above. The choice of this name is a 
tribute to the women’s auxiliary of the navy which is well deserved. Moreover, 
the Waves may well be proud of the rose which was decided upon as the one to 


honor their organization. It is a lovely rose, glowing pink in color, cup shaped, 
very large and with a sweet, old-fashioned rose fragrance. It was originated by 
Dickson and Son in Ireland and is a seedling of the famous rose, Dame Edith 
Helen. It is said to have all the excellent qualities of its parent besides making 
a sturdy bush and possessing rugged, deep sea-green foliage. The plant may be 
expected to grow about two feet tall. 
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VICTORY GARDENS IN 1944 


even by well meaning persons who have jumped to the 

conclusion that the danger of a food shortage is over, 
merely because vegetables have been reasonably abundant in 
local markets. Remarks are being heard to the effect that fewer 
persons will make gardens this year and that less canning will 
be done. 

Such an attitude of mind is based on a misunderstanding. 
The fact that there has been no shortage of vegetables in most 
sections the present Winter may well be attributed to the 
efforts of home garden makers last season and the canning 
operations carried on in home kitchens last Summer and last 
Autumn. If it had not been for this work, there would in- 
evitably have been a scarcity of food that might have been 
serious. 

The situation confronting the country now shows no im- 
provement. The army’s demands will be as great as in 1943. 
In fact, the quartermaster-general says that the army’s present 
stock of food supplies is relatively short. The demand for 
canned goods to feed our servicemen will probably be greater 
the coming year than it was last year. 

If the conflict in Europe is brought to an end this year, it 
would have no appreciable effect on food supplies. Increased 
activity in the Pacific area will call for the increased use of 
canned foods there. The Department of Agriculture estimates 
that Victory gardeners produced about eight million tons of 
food last year with 20 million individuals engaged in the 
Victory garden movement. 

With more gardeners and possibly a larger garden in many 
instances, the total output for home gardens should be greater, 
but this will be possible only if weather conditions are favor- 
able. This is a fact which always must be taken into account. 
The country has been blessed with two good growing seasons. 
That there will be a third season equally as good is almost too 
much to expect. 

Offsetting a possible poor season, 
however, will be the fact that home 
gardeners gained much valuable ex- 
perience last year and will be in a 
position to grow a greater volume 
of food crops even on a limited area. 
There is the fact, also, that better 
fertilizers will be available, with no 
lack of satisfactory insecticides. If 
garden makers will read up on and 


[ev Victory garden movement must not be sabotaged 
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GARDEN CLUBS ON THE AIR 


T 1:00 p.m. on Saturday, February 26, the Mutual 
Network will have a nation-wide hook-up in order 
to carry a vital message to 175,000 garden club members 
from coast to coast. The secretary of agriculture, Claude 
R. Wickard, will launch the 1944 Victory garden cam- 
paign. At the same time, Mrs. E. Wesley Frost, president 
of the National Council of State Garden Clubs, will 
report to the nation on the Victory garden work of her 
organization. There is a promise that this program will 
be full of surprises. 




















take advantage of the newer methods of applying fertilizer, 
the increased use of mulching and the importance of succession 
crops, they will be in a way to materially increase their yields. 
Food production and food preservation will in 1944 be one 
of the vital jobs on America’s home front. 

Seed buying started early this season, which fact indicates that 
the garden-making public is awake to the necessities of the situ- 
ation. Undoubtedly, those who get their orders in promptly are 
most likely to get the varieties which they desire. This is par- 
ticularly true of beans. There is a possibility of a shortage in 
wax beans and cabbage seeds, and in seeds of Iceberg lettuce. 
This does not mean that garden makers should make a run on 
the seed stores for them, but merely that they should make up 
their orders as soon as possible. 

Apparently amateurs are buying their seeds much more intelli- 
gently than last year. In fact, there is no hysterical buying of 
seeds by the pound where only ounces are needed, as was reported 
by some dealers in 1943. 

It is important, however, that amateurs use their seeds care- 
fully and without waste. One rea- 
son for much loss last year was 
planting vegetable seeds too deeply. 
If the catalogue instructions call for 
a greater amount of seed for a row 
of a given length than do the experi- 
ment stations, the reason may be 
found in the fact that seedsmen are 
aware of the tendency on the part of 
beginners to plant deeper than they 
should, and take this into account. 

















Panorama, a new pink rose from the 
house of McGredy. 





PRING still remains the most impor- 
tant season for planting roses. When it 

comes to actual practice, the advantage 
gained through Fall-planting is largely 
theoretical, provided the plants are put out 
in a dormant condition in early Spring. 
Complete dormancy is the ideal state in 
which to set roses but many successful 
plantings have been made with stock 
which had started growth before purchase. 

Even so, it is advisable not to buy 
plants which have stood around for days 
in hot, dry display rooms. Long white 
sprouts on packaged roses do not denote 
" excessive vigor so much as careless han- 
dling. Such sprouts are usually broken off 
before planting. A little advance growth 
can, however, be beneficial. Sometimes 
burying the tops in moist packing mate- 
rial, or placing the as yet packed roses 
in a draftless cellar will promote prompt 
after-planting growth by starting the dor- 
mant buds along the woody stems. 

In spite of all that has been said and 
written about the work and worry in- 
volved in growing satisfactory roses, the 
average backyard gardener can have good 
roses without going to too much bother. 
Any of the varieties of roses known to be 
hardy in a neighborhood will turn in a 
fair to good performance if given a sunny 
location in good garden soil. By good 
garden soil is meant that drainage, fertility 
and tilth are such as to cause plants to live 
thriftily. Additional aid to the roses can 
be supplied by digging-in rotted manure 
or compost along with up to three times 
as much peat moss. Thus will humus be 
increased and root aération ensured. Lime 
and superphosphate or bone meal worked 
in deeply will also be of real benefit. 

Soil enrichment and improvement can 
take place at planting time. However, a 
gardener who had the forethought to 
build up the soil during the previous year 
will probably see his plants establish them- 
selves more readily. Of course, soil pre- 
pared in Autumn will not be likely to 


Planning the 
1944 
Rose Garden 





contain much nitrogen in available form 
in Spring. Therefore, the use of a com- 
plete fertilizer is usually recommended for 
application, particularly in liquid form, 
soon after planting. Chemical nitrogen is, 
however, probably better spared for food 
crops than for roses during wartime. 

New rose plants are usually subjected to 
rather harsh pruning when planted; too 
harsh according to some opinions. The 
modern belief is that root pruning any 
plant at the time of transplanting is 
wrong. Roots which are cut back severely 
do not anchor themselves in the new loca- 
tions as quickly. Whether or not the tops 
should be cut hard is subject matter for 
academic discussion but, in practice, most 
of the scant top growth left on young rose 
plants as they come from the nursery 
will benefit from thinning and, perhaps, 
shortening. 

The well-pruned rose with an abbre- 
viated top and as nearly entire as possible 
root system is set to slightly above the 
graft union or knuckle in good garden 
soil. Some of the climbers and shrubby 
roses are sold on their own roots and, with 
them, there is no problem of wild sucker 
growths to worry about. 

After the new roses are safely planted, 
caring for them makes the same cultural 








Brandywine, a new yellow rose 
of American origin. 
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Prima Donna, a new deep salmon 
rose from Ireland. 





demands as does the maintenance of older 
plantings. The most important factor 
seems to be plenty of water, especially late 
in the Summer. Watering seems to be 
more important than feeding. In fact, 
without ample soil moisture, feeding is of 
little avail. 

The present handling of old beds of 
everblooming or monthly roses employs 
far less pruning than was customary in 
former years, provided the tops of the 
plants have come through the Winter un- 
scathed. More live wood left on the 
plants means more—but smaller—flowers. 
These less severely pruned bushes are given 
their one feeding of the year at about the 
time the new growth has started. After 
that watering is maintained as mentioned 
above. 

The old practice of pruning hybrid tea 
roses severely after the first flowering has 
largely been discontinued. The modern 
conception is that plants need leaves, or at 
least do not form leaves they do not need. 
The protection of these leaves can start 
with an application of fungicide soon after 
the plants are uncovered and pruned in 
Spring. 

The large-flowered polyantha and baby 
rambler roses can be treated as hardy 
shrubs and pruned for general flowering 
effect by much the same thinning treat- 
ment given flowering shrubs in general. 
However, since they can flower on new 
wood, these and other hardy-topped roses 
can be pruned while dormant. 

Pruning the climbers in Spring requires 
judgment. Old canes which flowered in 
previous years can often be removed in 
favor of younger ones, if such selective 
pruning was not done after flowering time 
last year. In general, however, it is just 
as well to do no more than remove dead 
or injured wood from climbers in Spring 
and to wait for the blooms to fade for 
thorough pruning, except for the ever- 
bloomers which seem to demand that 
heavy pruning be done in Spring if at all. 
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The Best in Fruit — 


Dr. U. P. Hedrick names the varieties 
which he has found most satisfactory 


OR 30 years the writer's life was de- 

voted to breeding new fruits. During 
this time, aided by several very capable 
assistants, many thousands of seedlings, 
practically all crosses, were fruited. Some 
200 of these were named and were sold by 
the New York State Fruit Testing Co- 
operative Association at Geneva, and all 
hereafter described are offered by the nur- 
serymen of the country, as well as the Fruit 
Testing Association. 

Having reached the retirement age a few 
years ago, I now sit on the sidelines watch- 
ing the development of these fruits much 
as a parent keeps his eye on the growth of 
his children. Many of the small fruits I 
grow in my garden; from year to year, I 
buy or beg samples of the tree fruits to be 
described. 

I am now an unprejudiced observer, 
caring only to see that the best of the sev- 
eral fruits find a place in the northeastern 
states. Most of these fruits, I have known 
from the day they were thought good 
enough to name, and have watched them 
growing in orchards and gardens. From 
year to year I have seen them exhibited and 
heard them discussed at fruit growers’ 
meetings. I want in this article to give my 
opinion of a few of the best of the several 
tree fruits. 





My favorite apple is Macoun, a seed- 
ling of McIntosh, which it resembles in 
color, texture, shape, flavor, and aroma. I 
recall no apple that suits my taste as well 
as a crisp, juicy Macoun. The apples run 
small and the crop must be thinned. It 
should be picked just after McIntosh and 
keeps longer. 





Milton is another apple which I like 
very much. . It, too, is a seedling of Mc- 
Intosh but ripens a month earlier than its 
parent. It is the handsomest apple I know 
—pinkish red with heavy bloom. The 
flesh is white, crisp, juicy and sprightly. 

Cortland, another McIntosh seedling, 
comes third in my list. This apple is now 
so well known that I need say little about 
it. It competes with its parent in the 
northeastern states, being preferred by 
many growers because it does not drop so 
early and keeps longer. Some consumers 
like Cortland better than McIntosh; others 
prefer the older sort. 

Two other apples of the McIntosh tribe 
please me very much, Early McIntosh and 
Sweet McIntosh, the names of the two 
being sufficiently descriptive. These five 
sorts give a McIntosh-like apple for every 
day in the year. 
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Of the 30-odd apples named at the sta- 
tion, three seedlings of Delicious are nota- 
ble. Two of these, Medina and Orleans, 
are admirable. They are in most character 
counterparts of Delicious, but in New 
York grow larger, color better, and to my 
taste are better because they are more 
sprightly. Of the two, for me, Orleans is 
the better. Both have the same season as 
Delicious. Sweet Delicious is far the best 
sweet apple that grows in this region. 

Of the 11 pears which came into being 
during my régime at the station, four are 
pre-eminently good—none better for New 
York at least. Al are less susceptible to 
blight than Bartlett, all pears at the station 
having been bred for blight resistance. 

At the moment I have in the house a 
box of the far-famed Comice from Oregon 
and a basket of Ovid, one of the station 
pears. Both are delectable. I hope it is not 
prejudice on my part that leads me to say 
that Ovid is better in quality and hand- 
somer in appearance than Comice as the 
two grown on the station grounds. To me, 
it is the best of all Winter pears. When 
well ripened it is the size and color of Bart- 
lett, but is covered with russet patches 
which enhance its beauty. 

Phelps is the type of Bartlett but ripens 
around Thanksgiving and keeps until 
Christmas. Its sprightly vinous flavor 
commends it to me. Unfortunately it is a 
little dull in color. 

Early Seckel is an early-ripening pear 
with the delectable Seckel flavor, and has 
the same trim form and modest color of the 
well known Seckel of which it is a seed- 
ling. Early Seckel is the best very early 
pear I know. The crop ripens two or three 
weeks earlier than that of its parent but 
keeps longer in storage. 





Of the four pears to be listed, Gorham 
is best known and most widely planted. 
The season is two weeks later than Bart- 
lett, and the variety might well be named 
“late Bartlett.” I like to think that with 
the pear I am an epicure, preferring it to 
any other tree fruit. As an epicure, then, 
I am very certain that the flavor of 
Gorham, either eaten out of hand or 
canned, is spicier, richer, more buttery, 
and, all in all, better than that of Bartlett. 





The station at Geneva has done little 
work with peaches, soil and climate not 
being so very suitable. The New Jersey 
and the Ontario stations have bred some 
exceedingly good peaches. To my taste the 
best four from New Jersey are Delicious, 
Golden Jubilee, Marigold, and Oriole. The 
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Vineland station, Ontario, has sent out 
four peaches—each beginning with V— 
which might well be called the four Vic- 
tories. The four are Valiant, Vedette, 
Veteran, and Viceroy. All are especially 
suited for home planting. 

While much work for many years has 
been done at Geneva to obtain better sweet 
cherries, only three varieties have been 
named, each of which is choicely good. 

Seneca is remarkable for earliness. The 
cherries ripen in the first week of June, two 
weeks earlier than Black Tartarian. The 
cherries are purple-black, with juicy, melt- 
ing flesh, and a rich, sweet flavor. The pit 
is free and the skin does not crack. The 
tree is a handsome ornamental, making the 
variety suitable for the back dooryard. 

Gil Peck bears large, dark purple-black 
cherries, which are firm fleshed, juicy, and 
richly flavored. The season is a little later 
than that of the well-known Schmidt, 
which it resembles, but unlike that sort 
the skin does not crack. 





Sodus has the same parents as Gil Peck 
but is a different cherry. The cherries are 
light colored while those of Gil Peck are 
dark colored; they resemble the Napoleon, 
known by all, and have the same season. 
The fruits are of very highest quality, 
with an exceptionally vigorous, healthy, 
productive tree. Sodus is ideal for home 
plantings. 





For years the station has been trying to 
improve the plum, a fruit which, as every- 
body knows, is being widely neglected. Of 
many crosses that have fruited, to my pal- 
ate and eyes, three are exceptionally good. 

Albion is the best of the three. It is the 
last ripening good plum in this region. It 
is much like the popular Grand Duke, but 
has larger fruits, the quality of which is 
much higher. The tree is especially vigor- 
ous, healthy and productive. 

Hall is a cross between two of the best 
known old plums, Golden Drop and 
Grand Duke. The fruits are blue, very 
large and are better flavored than those of 
either of the two parents. 

Lastly, Stanley is named as a very good 
plum of the Grand Duke type. The fruit 
is large, dark blue, with a very heavy 
bloom; the flesh is greenish yellow, tender, 
firm, and good. Stanley will be mostly 
grown for the market, but has much merit 
for home planting as well. 

—U. P. Hedrick. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Gardening Clinic in St. Louis 


HE Victory garden program in St. 

Louis, Mo., is being resumed on a 
wide scale through a gardening clinic 
which will be carried on from Friday, 
February 18, through Thursday, February 
24. This clinic is sponsored by garden 
clubs, women’s clubs and other organiza- 
tions and will have many important 
speakers. Several hostesses will be present 
at each meeting to welcome visitors. 











A Quiz for Flower Arrangers — 


IKE the good gardener, the flower ar- 
ranger begins to see signs and portents 
of Spring in early February. 

Already she is thinking of the part she 
may play in the Spring flower shows, 
wondering whether or not the expenditure 
of time, energy and gasoline is justified for 
the indulgence of her favorite hobby or 
whether she should forego it for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Competitive flower arrangement is 
three-fold: it tests the imagination, the skill 
and the disposition. If flower arrangement 
is, for her, stimulating and rewarding in 
terms of creative satisfaction, a challenge 
to her skill and a genuine form of sport 
and relaxation there is no reason why the 
arranger cannot put it down with a clear 
conscience to “‘morale.’’ Her attitude of 
poise and good sportsmanship, her enthu- 
siasm and her imagination may well be 
reflected in her work in such a way as to 
bring pleasure and inspiration to a large 
part of the flower show audience as well. 

The following quiz is, therefore, de- 
signed to serve as a test, not of how much 
one knows about flower arrangement, but 
how much one is capable of enjoying it. 
It is not the activity itself but the tempera- 
ment of the individual which determines 
whether or not leisure time is well spent in 
any hobby, war or no war. Have you the 
arranger’s temperament? 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT QUIZ 


Each correct answer counts two points. 
A score of 20 is fair, 24 good, 26 excellent, 
28 or over exceptional. Make your deci- 
cisions before you look at the answers. 


Group I—Imagination and 
Sense of Design 


1. For purely decorative purposes which 
of the following fruits would you be most 
likely to select (check one of each pair) : 
a.) an orange or a lemon? b.) a persim- 
mon or a tomato? c.) a grapefruit or a 
pear? (to call this question correct get two 
out of the three. ) 


2. Do you find yourself, at odd mo- 
ments, adjusting small objects on table or 
mantelpiece a fraction of an inch, with 
great precision? 

3. Someone once said that a certain 
building in New York City was the only 
building on Fifth Avenue that appeared to 
be ‘‘sitting down.’’ Would this be the New 
York Public Library or the Empire State 
building? 

4. Would you be interested in making 
a decorative arrangement of grapefruit and 


Questions to test imagina- 
tion, skill and disposition 


kumquats, nothing else not even 
foliage? 

5. Each of the following adjectives 
would be particularly apt in describing one 
of the flowers listed below. Can you put 
the right adjective with the right flower? 


ADJECTIVES: 


homespun formal 

spirituelle shaggy 

naive creamy 

dramatic silky 
FLOWERS: 
gardenia chrysanthemum 
bachelor’s button Oriental poppy 
long-spurred columbine wild rose 
Bird of Paradise calla lily 


Group II—Technical Skill 


1. Do you like to: a.) finish a job 
with neatness and precision down to the 
last detail? or b.) get an “‘effect’’ and get 
through with it so that you can go on with 
something else? 

2. Do you untie the knots on packages 
more often than you cut the string (not as 
war-time economy but as a matter of long 
habit) ? 

3. Do you anticipate technical prob- 
lems and come to the show reasonably pre- 
pared, with adequate holders, clippers, 
etc.? 

4. If a branch or stem proves obstinate 
do you: a.) allow it to interfere with your 
design? b.) change your design to con- 
form to it? c.) persist until you find a way 
to make it stay in place? 

5. Do you think of the schedule as: a.) 
a set of bothersome restrictions? b.) a 
source of possible inspiration? 

Group III—Disposition 

1. Are you: a.) stimulated to your best 
effort by the competitive factor? or, b.) 
more satisfied with arrangements you make 
at home, when there is no prize at stake? 

2. Do you feel injured or lose your 
temper when you do not win a prize in 
arrangement classes? 

3. Do you study the prize-winning ar- 
rangement to see why it may be better than 
yours? 

4. Do you check your own arrange- 
ment with the judges’ comments for possi- 
ble weak points to be guarded against next 
time? 

5. Do you sometimes disagree with the 
judges but say nothing and bide your time? 


THE ANSWERS 
Group I 
1. a.) a lemon, b.) a persimmon, c.) a 
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pear. (There might be specific circum- 
stances in which you would prefer the 
others but the ones named above are the 
more subtle both in form and in color. 
They are, in themselves, more decorative. ) 

2. Yes. (You do this instinctively if 
you have a sense of balance important in 
flower arrangement. This habit also indi- 
cates a sense of design, as your eye feels the 
need of grouping small objects to make a 
coherent and agreeable pattern.) 

3. The Public Library. (With its 
strong horizontal lines it suggests repose 
more than a tall narrow building. If you 
feel this you are responsive to the sugges- 
tive power of line. ) 

4. No. (There is too much difference 
in scale and you would need some fruit of 
intermediate size or some foliage to miti- 
gate this defect. Also, a contrast of form 
would be needed to relieve monotony. ) 

5. There is some chance of individual 
preference in some cases. However if very 
many of them are wrong the others would 
not come out right. If you get five out 
of 8 call the question correct. You have 
a good “‘sense of material.’’ I would say: 


homespun bachelor’s button 
formal calla lily 
naive wild rose 
creamy gardenia 
silky Oriental poppy 
dramatic Bird of Paradise 
spirituelle long-spurred columbine 
shaggy chrysanthemum 

Group II 


1. a.) Yes. (Flower show exhibiting is 
definitely the perfectionist’s hobby. ) 

2. Yes. (If you do you have both 
patience and finger dexterity, both assets in 
flower arrangement. ) 

3. Yes. (A good craftsman knows that 
makeshifts are a distinct handicap. ) 

4. a.) Never. Either b or c, preferably 
c. Count one for b. Count two for both 
b and c orc alone. 

5. b.) Yes. (The best and most orig- 
inal results come from this approach. ) 


Group III 


1. a.) Yes. (A certain amount of show- 
manship and a touch of the gambler’s spirit 
is essential to success in competitive ex- 
hibiting. ) 

2. No, NEVER! (If you do you are 
taking the game too seriously and do not 
have an adult understanding of the pur- 
pose and value of criticism. ) 

3. Yes. (You do if you are wise, and if 
it is better I hope you will admit it. ) 

4. Yes. (Some people spoil otherwise 
good arrangements by making the same 
mistakes over and over again. ) 

5. Yes. (This is your privilege. All 
judges are not infallible. If you are really 
good, though, some judges will appreciate 
you, some day.) 


—AMrs. Anson H. Smith. 
Dedham, Mass. 
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HAVE been interested to note that re- 

cent discussions about plowing or not 
plowing has stirred up the advocates of 
deep soil preparation. Somehow these fol- 
lowers of traditional gardening practice 
have the idea that giving up the use of the 
moldboard plow in favor of the disc means 
shallower soil preparation. 

In this connection, I notice that a report 
of years of experiments with different 
plowing depths carried out in South Da- 
kota by A. N. Hume states that a mold- 
board plow was not used for soil prepara- 
tion to depths of more than eight inches. 
When he wished to go deeper, Mr. Hume 
employed a ‘‘disk-deep tiller’’ which, he 
states, gives the general mixing effect of 
plowing to a depth of a foot. Thus, the 
forsaking of the traditional plow need not 
disturb the deep diggers. 


R. HUME’S experience with the sub- 

soiler, which loosens up the earth six 
to 10 inches below plowing, seems to indi- 
cate that in order to get benefit from the 
deep loosening of subsoil, it is necessary 
to follow the New Jersey recommendation 
to add lime and superphosphate to the sub- 
soil in addition to the usual preparation 
of the top eight inches. 

In all of this talk about deep soil prepa- 
ration, it seems important to emphasize the 
fact that no matter to what depth the soil 
is stirred, or by what means, the top soil 
should be left on top and subsoil left on 
the bottom. The land should not be turned 
upside down. Any additional organic ma- 
terial will give the most benefit if kept near 
the surface. 

According to Mr. Hume’s figures, his 
South Dakota soil yielded the most corn 
when plowed to a depth of eight inches. 
He got lower yields when he plowed shal- 
lower or deeper. Pretty much the same 
result was obtained with wheat. Such 
legumes as soy beans and sweet clover 
seemed to benefit from 10-inch 
soil preparation. This may seem 
like information of value to 
farmers only but plants are 
plants and no matter where they 
are grown or by whom, their 
basic cultural requirements re- 
main the same. Gardeners can 
profit from a study of reports 
of investigation into farm 
problems. 
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CCORDING to 


tion recently smuggled out 
of the Netherlands, the bulb 
growers are doing everything 
possible to keep their business 
alive. The bulk of shipments 
during 1943 were made to the 
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Several species of witch-hazel bloom in January or February. 


Scandinavian countries and despite the 
difficult circumstances under which they 
work, bulb growers have tried to keep their 
stocks intact and make whatever improve- 
ments are feasible. 

To help the Dutch bulb growers in the 
complete rehabilitation of their trade as 
quickly as possible after the liberation of 
the Netherlands, a number of Netherland- 
ers in England—all of them well-versed in 
the bulb trade —- have been purchasing 
stretches of horticultural land in Great 
Britain, mainly near Spalding in Lincoln- 
shire. It is evidently the intention to raise 
some basic stock on English soil and thus 
enable the Dutch bulb industry to reclaim 
without much loss of time those parts of 
their lands which the Germans ordered 
them to break up and convert into vege- 
table gardens. 


WATCH each year for announcements 

of the first blooming of the Chinese 
witch-hazel, Hamamelis mollis, which 
may come in January or not until Febru- 
ary, according to the severity of the Win- 
ter. I have just had word that the speci- 
mens in the Brooklyn, N. Y., Botanic 
Garden began opening this year the middle 
of January. The curious yellow flowers 
which appear, of course, when the plant is 
entirely bare of foliage, are very interesting 
if not especially beautiful. 

This witch-hazel comes from central 
China and was introduced in 1879. There 
is also a Japanese witch-hazel, which usu- 
ally begins to bloom in February. 


A here persons have called my atten- 
tion to a syndicated article by the late 
Raymond Clapper, which was published 
just before he was killed in a plane crash in 
the Marshalls. After describing some of the 
difficulties under which our troops existed, 
he began to tell about various ways in 
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which efforts were being made to improve 
these conditions. 

He told of bright flowers planted in little 
gardens around hospital tents. Zinnias, 
marigolds and poppies were in bloom from 
seed sent to the boys from home. There 
were, in addition, poinsettias and morning 
glory vines, which grew over the nurses’ 
tents. In this way something was accom- 
plished in helping the men to forget the 
gruesome sights at the front. 


R. CLAPPER went on to tell of 

palms being grown to provide shade 
for the tents of the men and made brief 
allusion to a vegetable garden, which must 
provide employment for many patients, 
inasmuch as it was described as occupying 
five acres near the hospital. Obviously, 
too, it was a garden which produced satis- 
factorily, for a colonel is described as hav- 
ing picked a 15-pound watermelon out- 
side his tent the day before that on which 
Mr. Clapper arrived. 

Enough was also written to give some 
hint of the privations and losses suffered 
by the troops, but to garden makers it is 
heartening to find that flowers and plants 
are doing their healing work almost within 
the battle area. 


T IS obvious that certain roses are finicky 

as regards the location in which they find 
themselves. I am led to make this remark 
from reading a report in the ‘‘News Letter”’ 
published by the Garden Club Federation 
of Pennsylvania about roses which its 
members have been testing. The rose Fan- 
tastique (Painted Lady II) is praised by 
some growers as the loveliest of all the 
kinds grown and by others as very attrac- 
tive or extra good. On the other hand, 
some growers call it unsatisfactory, artifi- 
cial looking, or not pretty when cut. It 
must be that the rose itself is responsible 
for the various reports, inas- 
much as certain other roses re- 
ceive commendation from nearly 
everyone making a report. 

Blanche Mallerin stood very 
high. Some liked it best of all. 
California was also uniformly 
popular, one grower reporting 
a bloom six inches wide in Octo- 
ber. Mary Margaret McBride 
was praised by almost all mak- 
ing a report, as was Narzisse, 
with especially favorable com- 
ments on the foliage. Heart's 
4 Desire ranked high, but Peach- 
1 blow was not very well received. 
Don Rose was found to be a 
good Summer rose but suscepti- 
ble to black spot. 
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Herbs for Winter Perfumes 


EAR EDITOR—My little article on 

Winter perfumes in the January 1 
issue brought me so many letters that I am 
convinced there is much interest in the sub- 
ject. Also, that I must be careful in my 
references to French history, as the follow- 
ing letter from Louis Vasseur will show. 
In spite of the fact that I had been many 
times in Josephine’s garden at the Mal- 
maison, I carelessly mixed her up with 
Marie Antoinette. Naturally, a modern 
Frenchman would be incensed. 

The letter: 

My dear friend, I have been rereading your 
article with pleasure and wish to send you, not 
a criticism but a rectification. In speaking of 
quinces, my dear fellow, you write that the 
quince orchards of the Rocky Mountains are as 
full of perfume as any rose from the garden of 
Marie Antoinette at the Malmaison. If you had 
said as fragrant as the roses which covered the 
rose bed offered to the young archduchess on 
her entrance into Nancy by the inhabitants of 
the town, I would have said you were right. 
But I have never heard that Marie Antoinette 
had a rose garden at Malmaison. Consul Bona- 
parte bought all his roses from Vibert, and 
Ventura, the gardener of the Malmaison, estab- 
lished’ for Josephine the first national rose gar- 
den at the favorite residence of the future 


emperor. 
—Frank R. Arnold. 
Braintree, Mass. 


Conservation in Alabama 


EAR EDITOR—The Conservation 

Department of the Garden Club of 
Alabama has started a program of popular 
education on the subject of reducing losses 
of natural resources by fire. The approach 
has been through education rather than by 
legislation. With the co-operation of the 
Alabama Wildlife Federation and other 
interested organizations, we were able to 
get our program off to a good start. 

The first year a special booklet, ‘‘Ala- 
bama Forests, Keep Them Growing,’’ was 
written by Tennie de Jarnette, and dis- 
tributed to elementary school classes. Fifty 
dollars was given to us by the Wildlife 
Federation for prizes in a “Fire Preven- 
tion’’ essay contest open to all Alabama 
schools. 

The second year a booklet, “Red Riding 
Hood and the Red Fire Wolf,’’ was re- 
printed for us by the U. S. Forest Service 
and 25,000 copies were distributed for 
primary school use. This year we are dis- 
tributing 1000 copies of a booklet, one to 
a school, written by Mr. W. P. Beard, 
former education specialist for the VU. S. 
Forest Service. 

To follow up these publications we are 
asking the garden clubs to provide all the 
free material to the schools in their com- 
munity. This last year the State Curricu- 


lum Commission adopted seven text books 
on conservation. However, until a well- 
developed program on conservation is inte- 
grated in the school curriculum for all 
grades we shall not relax our efforts. 


—RMrs. Wayland B. Pichard, 
Chairman of Conservation. 
Cordova, Ala. 


The Radio “Flower Lady” 


EAR EDITOR—In the September 1, 

1943, issue, tribute was given to Pro- 
fessor Grove of the Iowa State College for 
his part in making Iowa an active garden- 
ing state. To his name I would also like to 
add that of Mrs. Helen Field Fischer, ‘“The 
Flower Lady”’ of radio station KFNF of 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 

For nearly 20 years Mrs. Fischer has 
broadcast flower talks daily from that sta- 
tion. Not only Iowa gardeners, but those 
of the entire KFNF area, have benefited 
from these talks. In her own yard she tries 
every perennial which is hardy to this part 
of the country so that she can talk from 
first-hand knowledge. 

Mrs. Fischer has an extensive horticul- 
tural library. Every mail brings her dozens 
of letters asking questions about flower 
growing, all of which she answers by radio 
or letter. She is a gracious hostess to all 
who visit her garden. Color photography 
is a hobby of hers and she keeps a pictorial 
rerord of her garden through the year, 
showing the pictures in a room in the base- 
ment to all interested visitors. Truly she is 
the guiding spirit of midwest gardens. 

—aMrs. Paul Murdoch. 
Nehawka, Neb. 


Echeveria Queries Answered 


EAR EDITOR — Several inquiries 
have come to me regarding Echeveria 
pubescens (see Horticulture, January 1). 
I would like to make it clear that the 
flower stems do not come out of the center 
of the main leaf rosette but from a separate 
stem which at first is just a bunch of vel- 
vety buds and leaves similar to the regular 
leaves. As the flowers take form, the stem 
extends and we know it to be a flower stem. 
It is no longer a bunch, but gets to be a 
leafy stem of reddish-brown, leaves alter- 
nate, and the flowers are orange to red 
(very like those of E. setosa in color), the 
flower stem being six inches or more long. 
This plant is mentioned in a useful little 
book, “Succulents for the Amateur,” ar- 
ranged and edited by Scott E. Haselton, 
published by the Abbey Gardens Press, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Another European Fir 


EAR EDITOR—In the article on firs 

(Horticulture, January 15) Lieut. 
Blackburn mentions only one European 
species, Abies nordmanniana. May I add 
another species, A. alba (“‘pectinata’’ by 
some authors), denizen of the Balkans and 
parts of Asia Minor. This is the species 
that always comes to my mind whenever 
someone starts talking about firs. As a 
small boy I grew up by the side of a forest 
of these noble trees. 

On its native habitat this fir grows 30- 
40 feet high. The leaves are deep green, 
with two minute, lustrous lines on the 
under side. They are larger than those of 
our A. balsamea and resemble somewhat 
the leaves of a yew. The tree is perfectly 
symmetrical and I consider it very orna- 
mental. 

Albies alba has another distinction, 
however, one that sets it apart from other 
firs: it is the host of the mistletoe, Viscum 
album. It is known, of course, that V. 
album parasitizes the oaks and apple trees, 
but on the southern flank of the Balkan 
chain I have never seen it on any other tree 
but A. alba. The botanical index even 
classifies it as a distinct variety (“‘abieti- 
tis”) of V. album, though this is doubtful. 
Wilson mentions this fir only by name. No 
description is given. 

—J. Oxycedrus. 
Solvay, N. Y. 


A Letter From Italy 


EAR EDITOR — The Real orto 

botanico, the Royal Botanical Gar- 
dens, of Naples has felt the impact of the 
war also. However, within the neglected 
two-acre plot that is the botanical garden, 
I found many old friends among the plant 
life. 

I spent a few hours walking under the 
canopy of many large deciduous and ever- 
green trees. My delight was to see palm 
trees and cacti thriving between pines, lin- 
dens, and oaks in such apparent harmony. 

As I started up.a path, notebook in 
hand, I was approached by the sole care- 
taker-gardener. As we faced each other, a 
light of understanding spread over his face. 
“Ah!”’ he exclaimed with much gesticula 
tion as he pointed a finger at me. “‘Tu sei 
uno giardiniere?’”’ — ‘You are a gar- 
dener?”’ I acknowledged the fact. Then 
he looked about him apathetically and said 
a knowing, ‘“The war, signor.”’ I nodded 
in accord, for we were in the plant lovers 
realm, you see; we understood each other 
We parted and I strolled on alone. 


—Sgt. Ernest J. Zevitas. 
Somewhere in Italy. 
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T IS almost impossible to separate the 

squash from the pumpkin. Both are in- 
cluded in the genus Cucurbita and are 
known collectively as cucurbits. In this 
group are three species each of which in- 
cludes varieties known in the seed trade as 
pumpkins and others known as squash. 
This division is based on the use that is 
made of them. The following are the spe- 
cies with some of the leading varieties of 
each: 

Cucurbita pepo. This is technically a 
pumpkin. It includes such varieties as 
Connecticut Field and New England Pie 
or Small Sugar pumpkin and a new bush 
pumpkin, Cheyenne Bush. It also includes 
the Summer squash of the crook neck and 
patty pan type and the vegetable marrows 
as well as the Winter squash varieties Table 
Queen, also known as Acorn or Des 
Moines, and Delicata also called Sweet 
Potato. 

Cucurbita maxima includes the true 
squashes distinguished from the preceding 
species by a soft stem. This not only in- 
cludes the various Hubbard, Delicious, 
Essex Hybrid, Buttercup and Banana, 
which are true squashes, but also King of 
the Mammoth and Mammoth Whale, 
which usually are classed as large pump- 
kins. In other words, our largest pump- 
kins are squashes. 

Cucurbita moschata is commonly called 
a pumpkin. It includes such varieties as 
large Cheese, the Cushaws, Canada Crook- 
neck, and Japanese Pie Pumpkin, but also 
a new justly popular squash called Butter- 
nut. 

Although classed by the War Produc- 
tion Board as a crop not worthy of fer- 
tilizer preference, it is interesting to note 
that Winter squash after a careful study has 
been ranked by the University of Cali- 
fornia experts as one of the highest group 
of crops in actual food value considering 
food value per acre, food value per pound, 
and food value per required man hours. 
Summer squash, however, ranks at the 
other end of the scale and should be less 
important in the war garden. 

All varieties within each species cross 
readily with each other, but crossing be- 
tween species is rare and when it does occur 
ordinarily produces infertile hybrids or 
mules. This means that Summer squash, 
common pumpkins, and Table Queen 
squash mix readily. This crossing will not 
affect the crop unless the seed is planted the 
next year. On the other hand, it may be 
possible that Buttercup, Butternut, and 
Table Queen planted together might be 
saved for seed with safety, provided that 
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Squashes of Many Kinds — 


The number of varieties now 
available is remarkably large 


your neighbors do not have other sorts. So 
far as I am concerned, these three are the 
cream of the variety list for the home gar- 
den, although Blue Hubbard is probably 
the most popular for market purposes. 

Buttercup is notable for its convenient 
size and high quality. Butternut is ex- 
tremely prolific of small attractive orange 
fleshed fruits. Acorn makes desirable indi- 
vidual servings. 

In growing all these squashes, a good 
forkful of well-rotted manure with a hand- 
ful of lime added to it well worked into 
the soil where a hill is planted will do.won- 
ders, especially if the soil is not already 
very fertile. During the past year our 
yields were doubled in this way. 

In large patches the rows should be 10 
feet apart and the hills five to ten feet apart 
in the row for the vining sorts and half this 
distance for the bush varieties. 

There are two principal hurdles to sur- 
mount in growing squash. First, there is the 
striped cucumber beetle, which is controlled 
by keeping the plant dusted with calcium 
arsenate or some other arsenical diluted 
with nine parts of hydrated lime for each 
part of the poison. 

Then there is the black squash bug, 
which is not affected by poison. The bugs 
must be picked off by hand daily from the 


time the plants emerge until the bugs are 
no longer found. To control either of these 
pests constant watchfulness is necessary at 
the beginning of the season. If picking is 
neglected and eggs are allowed to be laid 
on the under side of the leaves, they should 
be picked off and mashed. 

For an economical garden, plan to have 
Winter squash cover the area vacated by 
early maturing crops such as radishes, let- 
tuce, spinach, and other early maturing 
vegetables. So far as other care is con- 
cerned, the principal requirement is to keep 
down the weeds always remembering that 
the roots of the squash are likely to spread 
as widely as do the tops. 

The evening before the frost comes, one 
should remove all the mature squash to 
storage, immediately and carefully cutting 
the stems close to the squash. The best rec- 
ommendations we can give as to ideal stor- 
age conditions would be 60 degrees with 
dry air. A shelf a foot above the floor near, 
but several feet from, the furnace may be 
ideal. 

Squash changes in storage. The starch 
first changes to sugar hence over-dry 
starchy squash become very sweet within 
a month or two. Later this sugar breaks 
down to water and carbon dioxide hence 
long stored squashes actually have more 
water than when they were harvested. 
They are also likely to be poorer flavored 
if kept too long. The practical thing to do 
is to store squashes until the highest qual- 
ity is reached, probably within one or two 
months, then can them in the fruit jars 
made. available by emptying other home 


canned vegetables. 
—A. F. Yeager. 


University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H. 


Golden Cushaw is a dual purpose squash having flavor, vitamin 
content and high Winter-keeping quality. 
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Spring Flower Show 


An Inspiring War-Time Effort 
Featuring 


THE GARDENS OF OUR ALLIES 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
MARCH 18-25—Eight Days 








Four Floors Devoted to Gardens, Orchids, Acacias, Roses, 
Carnations, and Flowering Plants 


War-Garden Section, With Experts to Give Full Information 
on the Way to Get the Most From Home Garden Plots 


Trade Arcade, With a Full Line of Seeds, Tools and Ferti- 


lizers for Home Gardens 














The Wishing Well for War Relief in a New Dress 





SHOW HOURS 
Saturday, March 18, 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday, March 19, 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
All Other Days, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


Admission °1.00 Plus Tax 


Each Member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society Will Receive a Free Ticket 
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Better Plants With Glazed Pots — 


An expert grower makes some tests which will 
interest home makers who grow house plants 


HE comments on flower pots by Pro- 

fessor L. A. Jones and T. A. Weston 
recently published in Horticulture are in- 
teresting and, without being specific as to 
conditions, we may assume that both are 
right. In our experimental greenhouse 
work, we used clay and glazed crocks rather 
extensively and the type of pot often was 
found to have a greater effect on plant 
growth than the treatments which we were 
comparing. Not having any scientific data 
to explain the effects we were encounter- 
ing, we were forced to set up some well 
planned experiments. They included ex- 
periments under Winter and Summer con- 
ditions in the greenhouse covering a pe- 
riod of four years. 

Although we did not prove much, I 
feel that we made observations which have 
given us much worthwhile information. 
Finally we adopted the glazed crocks for 
most of our work because we feel that they 
eliminate many of our problems. We some- 
times use clay pots, but they are not always 
porous. We either soak them in hot wax or 
coat them with enamel paint or varnish. 

Even the color of the pot has some bear- 
ing on the problem. Most of our work 
with pot cultures is done during the Fall, 
Winter and Spring months. During the 
Summer, we prefer to set the pots in the 
open because of excessive heat in the green- 
house. 

Our reasons for using glazed crocks are 
based on the following observations: 

Porous pots give off moisture in pro- 
portion to the amount of moisture in the 
air. This evaporation of moisture from the 
sides of the pots cooled the soil in six-inch 
pots as much as 13 degrees Fahrenheit in 
bright weather. The loss of moisture by 
this means from porous pots was as high 
as seven times that from glazed pots. This 
meant that we might have to water plants 
in porous pots once of twice every day, 
whereas plants in glazed or non-porous 
pots might not require watering more than 
once in four or five days. By maintaining 
a highly humid condition in the house, we 
could reduce the watering but it introduced 
the possibility of organisms developing to 
cause diseases in the plants. What was more 
serious, it produced a highly succulent type 
of growth, which was not desirable, as the 
plants then wilted too easily. 

The difference in the size of the plants 
during the Winter months was so great 
that weight differences were ridiculous. 
Cabbage was well headed in glazed pots 
when plants in porous pots were still too 
small to start heading. Tomato plants in 
glazed pots were three feet tall, bushy and 
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with large leaves, while those in porous 
clay pots were only a foot tall, stunted and 
with small leaves. Sweet corn and barley 
gave the same story. During early Summer 
the above differences were much less pro- 
nounced and in some instances there were 
no differences. 


The question of the color of painted 
porous pots was studied. Peppers were 
grown in black, red, green, brown, blue, 
orange, yellow and white enameled pots in 
comparison with porous pots. The most 
rapid growth was in the black pot (six 
inches tall) and was gradually retarded 
in the order mentioned above, so that the 
plants in the white pot were four inches 
tall. 


The plants in the porous pots were an 
inch tall, having made very little growth. 
Temperature readings of the soil were cor- 
related with the plant growth. 

Commercial greenhouse growers who 
watched these experiments said that their 
main problem would be to keep from over- 
watering the glazed pots. This might easily 
happen where the humidity was high. 

It seemed to us that there was an advan- 
tage during hot weather in using a porous 
pot because the roots were benefitted by the 
cooling effect. 

The whole problem would seem to be 
one of the rate of the evaporation of mois- 














The Storage Cellar 


EGET ABLES and fruits which 

are stored in the cellar or base- 
ment storage room need careful 
checking and culling to prevent un- 
necessary waste. 

From now on spoilage dangers 
are greater. Do not forget to watch 
the temperature in the storage place 
and to see that the humidity or mois- 
ture in the air is maintained. 

Proper temperature depends on 
the type of product stored, but the 
thermometer in the average storage 
place should read 34 to 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

To keep the air from becoming 
too dry, one can sprinkle the dirt or 
sand floor in the cellar, but care must 
be taken not to get it too damp. 

Dahlia clumps in storage should 
be examined, too. If beginning to 
| shrivel, moisture should be applied 





but not heavily. It is also well to 

















look over gladiolus corms. 
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ture, which indirectly changes the tempera- 
ture of the soil around the roots. Since 
nitrogen assimilation takes place in the fine 
roots, a decrease in temperature below nor- 
mal could easily prevent plant growth. On 
the other hand, a prevailing temperature 
above normal might retard growth for the 
same reason, and rapid evaporation would 
then be beneficial because it would lower 
the temperature to the optimum. 

Taking advantage of these observations 
has made it possible to grow satisfactory 
greenhouse plants during the Winter 
months without raising the air tempera- 
ture. When applied to seed germination in 
pots it has been a big help, too. 

The application to potted plants grown 
in the home is obvious. One wonders 
whether the poor growth of plants in the 
home is due to low humidity affecting the 
foliage or the cooling effect it has on the 
roots because of the rapid evaporation of 
moisture through the porous walls of the 
pots. I know that my poinsettia holds its 
leaves since I stopped evaporation from 
the pot. Previous attempts in porous pots 
have been disastrous. The plants hardened, 
turned yellow, and dropped their leaves. 


—Victor A. Tiedjens. 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


NEW KIT SAVES 


TIME and MONEY 


FOR GARDENERS 








Complete 
KIT 


s 
START SEEDS AT HOME ‘a 


Breck’s Seed Starting Kit is fun, gardener. 
Fun to plant, absorbing to watch. It’s com- 
plete, too — everything you need. It con- 
veniently fits your window sill. And the Kit 
is scientifically right, with controlled watering 
from the bottom. 

ALL FOR $1.00: 3 green boxes of water-tight, 
mold-resistant fibre — not paper — 514” long 
(each with 3 seeding trays —9 in all). A 
capacity of some 10 dozen seedlings. Ample 
fill of sterilized Mica-Gro, wonderful new 
seed-starting medium instead of soil. Two 
pkts choice veg. and flower seeds. Full instruc- 
tions for planting and care. Also Breck’s big 
1944 Garden Book, every page in full color! 


ORDER TODAY + Supply Limited 


Send $1.00 today, or SAVE ON 3 KITS 
FOR $2.85. Breck’s is the most beautiful, 
most useful Seed and Plant Catalog. Sent free 
with order for Seed Starting Kits. If you want 
only the Catalog, send 265c, 
stamps or coin, deductible from 
your first purchase. 








SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’'S aaa 


475 Breck Bldg. 


























Treating Gladiolus Corms 
PATENT was recently granted to 


George E. Lynn and Fred W. 
Fletcher who stated that they had discov- 
ered that the blooming properties of many 
varieties of gladioli are materially improved 
by the treatment of the cured gladiolus 
corms with methyl bromide prior to plant- 
ing. This treatment, they state, is con- 
veniently carried out by fumigating the 
corms prior to planting whereby a stimu- 
lation is accomplished resulting in the pro- 
duction of gladiolus plants which yield 
many more marketable flower spikes than 
are obtained from untreated corms. As an 
incidental result, thrips and other insect 
pests are substantially eliminated from the 
corms whereby the parasite population of 
the gladiolus plants and blooms is mate- 
rially reduced. The methyl bromide treat- 
ment has no apparent effect upon the via- 
bility of the corms. 

In carrying out the invention the corms 
are introduced into any suitable fumigat- 
ing chamber and subjected to the methyl 
bromide vapors. The optimum concentra- 
tion of the fumigant employed and the 
duration of the treatment varies with the 
particular variety of gladiolus concerned. 
As little as 0.5 pound of methyl bromide 
per 1000 cubic feet has been found to give 
the desired result and as much as five 
pounds per 1000 cubic feet has been em- 
ployed without injury to the corms. 


Ornamental Tomatoes 


T THE University of New Hamp- 
shire, Dr. A. F. Yeager’s tomato 
breeding program has yielded an interest- 
ing and useful by-product in the form of 
dwarfs which can be grown as berried pot 
plants. These little tomato plants have 
been grown in five- and six-inch pots to 
make interesting novelties for Christmas. 
In spite of the dark weather during 
Autumn of 1943, fruit set was good. Al- 
though not yet well enough selected to 
come true in all cases, work now in prog- 
ress should make dwarf tomatoes in fruit 
a feature among pot plants next Christmas. 


A Nuisance Plant 


WARNING against introducing Con- 
volvulus spithamaus into the garden 
is inserted in the Bulletin of the American 
Rock Garden Society by Dr. Edgar T. 
Wherry. He states that the stems of many 
kinds of morning glories form high-climb- 
ing vines, easily eradicated when necessary. 
In a few species, however, the flowers are 
borne on erect shoots a few inches high. 
When one sees a colony of one of these 
morning glories beautifying a barren road- 
cut or shale slide, a natural impulse is to 
dig a clump and to take it home. Resist 
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that impulse, warns Dr. Wherry. Once a 
bit of the underground stem (rootstock) 
reaches your carefully constructed rock 
garden, it will rapidly form a vast under- 
ground vine. 

The next Spring a forest of its erect 
shoots will appear, crowding or shading 
out many a treasure. Dig out all the root- 
stock you can find, but miss a single scrap 
half an inch long, and the next year there 
will be as many roots and shoots as ever. 


Co-ordinated Pest Control 


N HIS latest report as Connecticut State 

Entomologist, Dr. Roger B. Friend 
states that control methods frequently 
supplement each other. The smaller the 
number of pests present, the more effective 
is an insecticide. Few insecticides can be 
rated as perfect controls. For some pests no 
suitable insecticide control method is avail- 
able. Certain other control operations may 
be essential to the successful use of an in- 
secticide, and may even render the use of 
one unnecessary. 

Proper fertilization and cultivation are 
necessary to good crop production. Insect 
pests simply make a poorly grown crop 
poorer. Speeding up the growth of plants 
through proper soil fertilization may re- 
duce the length of time they are exposed 
to insect attack. The rotztion of crops is 
often of distinct benefit. Cruciferous crops 
are likely to suffer severely from root mag- 
gots, and carrots from rust fly, if grown 
successively on the same ground. 

The date of planting is very important 
in avoiding injury by some pests. The 
earliest radishes can be harvested before 
root maggot injury occurs. Sweet corn 
harvested in August is usually so lightly 
infested by the European corn borer that 
use of insecticides is unnecessary. Snap 
beans planted during the first two weeks of 
June escape serious attack by the Mexican 
bean beetle. 

The destruction of crop débris should 
be carried out promptly when it harbors 
pests. Corn stalks and long stubble con- 
stitute the principal hibernating quarters of 
corn borers and should be plowed under 
or otherwise disposed of before the last of 
April. Bean plants should be plowed under 
as soon as the crop is picked, as they other- 
wise form centers of infestation of the 
Mexican bean beetle. Likewise, it is im- 
portant to destroy the common lamb’s 
quarters, host of the spinach leaf miner, 
and other weeds that harbor pests. 

The natural enemies of insect pests may 
sometimes be used with good effect. These 
enemies are always operative to a greater or 
less extent under natural conditions, but 
frequently we can increase their abundance 
and distribution. The milky disease of 
Japanese beetle grubs is a case in point. 
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Dahlia Tubers Edible 


E. JOHNS has reported in My 

. Garden that he has found the an- 

swer to his query about the edibility of 

dahlia tubers. His latest information is 

drawn from a biography of Dr. Andreas 

Dahl, a pupil of Linnzus, in honor of 

whom the plant was named by the Abbé 

Cavanilles, who had charge of the royal 
gardens at Madrid. 

Dahl, it seems, was proud of the plant, 
but he foresaw for it a different line of de- 
velopment. He was convinced that the 
tuberous roots would make an alternative 
to the potato, and he worked to popular- 
ize the plant as food. He met with success 
only in France, particularly in the south; 
but the bitter flavor defeated his project. 
Anyway, we now know that we can eat 
our dahlias (if we want to eat our dahlias) 
without risk of being poisoned. 


Vegetable Boiling Timetable 


T IS proper preparation and speedy 

cooking that preserve the vitamin con- 
tent of green foods. Cook the vegetables 
with a lid on, in lightly salted water, only 
until tender, and be sparing with the water. 
Season with salt, pepper, meat drippings, 
or other fat. 

Chopped parsley, or perhaps chives to 
give a faint onion taste, or bits from the 
herb garden may be added to the dish just 
before serving. Here is the timetable for 
boiling vegetables which is recommended 
by extension nutritionists at Colorado 
State College in Fort Collins: 


Asparagus ....... 15 to 20 minutes 
Beans, snap ...... 20 to 30 minutes 
pest pas... ..... .. .30 minutes 
Beet greens ....... 10 to 15 minutes 
Re 15 to 25 minutes 


.15 to 20 minutes 
5 to 10 minutes 
10 to 15 minutes 


Brussels sprouts 
Cabbage, shredded 
Cabbage, quartered 


a eee ee 20 minutes 
Dandelion greens . . 10 to 20 minutes 
_ reer 10 to 25 minutes 
ERA ip 10 to 20 minutes 
Peas . .10 to 20 minutes 
Spinach 5 to 10 minutes 


_..15 minutes 
10 to 20 minutes 


Summer squash ... 
Turnip greens . 


Waste From Thick Planting 


COMMON complaint about last year’s 
Victory gardens is that many plants 
were set too close or seeds were sown too 
thickly. Writing in Golden Gardens, Char- 
lotte M. Hoak states that there is just so 
much plant food in a given area, and noth- 
ing is gained by crowding. You can not 
pin your faith to strong chemical fertilizer 
to pull you out of such a situation, she 
states. Close planting accompanied by 
sowing five or six times as many seeds as 
necessary had aggravated this over-crowd- 
ing difficulty. 
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The New All-America Rose for 1944 


Chiang Kai at — Voted by judges the 
| _ outstanding Rose Novelty of this year 


For the place of honor in your garden—you'll want this 
raceful, fragrant, superlatively beautiful Mme. Chiang 
‘ai-shek rose, named for the esteemed and lovely First 
Lady of China! 


’ Selected by judges as America’s finest rose for 1944, this 
exquisite creation unfurls its long spiral buds slowly, 
revealing daintily shaped, smooth textured petals of light 
clear canary yellow. 





The perfect form, delightful fragrance, sheer elegance and 
vigorous growth, combined with those indefinable qualities 
that breeding alone can convey, truly depict the patrician 
in “Mme. Chiang Kai-shek,” and make it a rose you'll be 
unusually proud to own. 


Price $2.00 each $20.00 a dozen 








NEW DAPHNE “SOMERSET” 


This sweetly fragrant and easy-to-grow Hybrid Daphne 
originated in England where it received highest honors 
from the Royal Horticultural Society. During May and 
June the plants are covered with fragrant arbutus-like 
starry flowers in clusters 6 to 8 inches long. Height 3 ft. 
Foliage practically ever green. May be used as hedge. 
Spaced 18 inches apart, it will grow into tight, fine mass. 
Takes kindly ‘to clipping—perfectly hardy without pro- 
tection. 


e “Commander’s Rose’”’—a grand new hybrid tea of fine 
ee and exceptional color—hardy, vigorous and free- 
blooming. Strong bushes with dark green, healthy foliage. 
Tulip-shaped buds open slowly into glorious flowers of rose, 
gold and salmor exquisitely blended. 


Price $1.50 $15.00 a dozen 
SEND FOR WAYSIDE'S BOOK CATALOG 


Truly the most beautiful floral catalog ever published. 192 pages— 
profusely illustrated, with more than 200 true-to-life color 
illustrations—full of detailed plant descriptions and cultural in- 
furmation. Shows newest and finest Wayside offerings in roses, 
flowering shrubs and plants. To be sure of getting this out- 
standing book enclose 25¢ in coins or stamps to cover postage 
and handling costs. 














Price 15-18"' == $2.00 each 


Wayside Gardens 








29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 

















GLADIOLUS from FLOWERFIELD 


The founder of Flowerfield, John Lewis Childs, introduced Gladiolus to this 
country in 1874. Since then, Flowerfield has been the leading sponsor of unusual 
and distinctive prize-winning gladiolus. We have long recognized that this lovely 
flower, with its many beautiful colors and diverse forms, offers one of the very 
finest mediums of floral decoration. For example: 
















Z“z 7 “4 4 
Greta Garto + 
ts The most consistent prize winner 


of all the new gladiolus. A lovely pale pastel pink noted 
for large size, extreme length of flower spike, well bal- 
anced on a long strong spike. Without question, one 
of the very finest. Three $1.35... Doz. $5.00 


y/ 
Marg arel Beaton _One of the most out- 


standing varieties of recent introduction. Pristine white 
blooms each brilliantly contrasted by a vivid scarlet 
throat. It is a large, sturdy plant which makes a most 
dramatic note in the garden. Three 50¢... Doz. $1.75 


—Anyone who has seen a florist’s window ‘ Maid of Onleans The finest white gladi- 
has seen Picardy, the most beautiful of all the salmon- olus. The large blooms are pure white, with a warm 
pink gladiolus. Most popular, easiest to grow, longest creamy tinge deep in the throat. The florets are ex- 
tasting—these are but a few of the attributes justly ceptionally well-shaped and well-arranged on the long 
claimed by Picardy. Three 35¢... Doz. $1.25 flower head. Three 35¢... Doz. $1.25 
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1944 Sp won Y Ca la logs 


Two large colorful Spring catalogs, one containing listings and full color illustrations of 
the finest quality vegetable and flower seeds. The other, a bulb and plant book (mailed 
separately), has 56 pages of color illustrations of the kind of bulbs, roots and plants for which 


Flowerfield has so long been famous. Send for your copies of our Spring catalogs 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 


41 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 











Please enclose 10¢ to cover 
matling and handling costs 


sins 
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Starting the Garden Indoors — 


Early crops can be obtained by sowing cer- 
tain vegetable seeds in boxes in the house 


HE season for indoor seed sowing is 

again at hand. Thoughtful advantage 
taken of indoor warmth during the next 
few blustery weeks can add materially to 
the productive life of the home vegetable 
garden. 

When it comes to raising plants in the 
house, the planning is fully as important 
as the operational methods employed. 
Good planning will eliminate crowding 
and do it in two ways. First, only those 
plants which really benefit from the longer 
growing season afforded by indoor sowing 
should be sown in quantity in the house. 
Tomatoes, egg-plant and peppers fall into 
this category. 

Most gardeners will also want to add 
early plantings of such cold weather crops 
as lettuce, cabbage, cauliflower and onions. 

Crowding the seedlings is the most com- 
mon mistake where this work is under- 
taken. The seeds should be sown thinly and 
thinning started promptly if needed. 

Another strategic feature of the indoor 
plant-producing program is that of timing. 
It should be remembered that the vital date 
is the one on which the plants are to be set 
in the open garden. The time to start the 
seeds indoors should be determined by 
counting back the required number of 
weeks needed to get each kind up from seed 
and to the suitable planting size. The out- 
door planting date will vary from locality 
to locality. 

In general, however, tomatoes are started 
one to two months before setting. Peppers 
are sown eight to ten weeks ahead. With 
them it is important to get an early ma- 
turing strain. Egg-plants require some two 
months before planting outdoors. Two to 
two and a half months should be allowed 
for cabbage to reach planting size. Cauli- 
flower, being slightly more tender, is sown 
not quite so soon as cabbage. 

To enable transplanted lettuce to take 
advantage of cool growing weather, its 
seeds should be sown about two months 
before setting. If started from thinly-sown 
seeds indoors, rather than from sets, onions 
should be sown about two and one-half 
months before the anticipated planting 
time. 

Indoor operations can also aid the gar- 
den program in another way. While no 
significant shortage of seeds for planting in 
home gardens is threatened, the thrifty 
grower will make whatever use he can of 
seeds left over from last year. If they were 





Illustrations are from Circular No. 43 by 
E. L. Erickson, published by the South Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Brookings. 
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Seed samples rolled loosely in wet 
newspaper are stood in a pail to 
drain. 





new crop stock, at the time of purchase, 
most of them will be likely to have retained 
their viability. Exceptions are parsley, par- 
snips and salsify which all have relatively 
short-lived seeds. It will be wise to test the 
others in advance of the planting season. 

Seeds may be tested in a warm moist 
medium such as blotting paper laid between 
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two dinner plates or by the wet news- 
paper roll as shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. Counted samples of seeds sub- 
jected to such tests will reveal the number 
which can be expected to yield strong seed- 
lings and the number of those which are 
week, deformed or actually dead. 

Some growers feel that by sowing a 
known number of seeds in sand or soil in- 
doors they get a better estimate of the per- 
centage of good seeds in any lot. Seeds 
which indicate germinative power of per- 
haps 60 per cent should be kept for out- 
door sowing. The poorer the results of the 
test, the thicker the seeds will need to be 
dropped to give an even stand of plants. 

Seeds do not need rich mixtures in which 
to germinate. In fact, the presence of ap- 
preciable amounts of fertilizer salts in seed 
soil can slow up or actually prevent germi- 
nation. Thus do the scientists confirm the 
value of the good old rule of thumb prac- 
tice by which seeds are placed to germinate 
in a mixture of soil, sand and leafmold 
which drains well but also retains sufficient 
moisture and does not crust over to trap 
unemerged seedlings below the soil surface. 

After the seeds have become young 
plants, displaying a second set of leaves, 
custom dictates that they be moved to a 
richer growing medium and given more 
room. Sometimes the seeds are sown in 
relatively large pots or bands and never 
transplanted. In order to handle them in 
this way extreme care in watering and feed- 
ing later with liquid fertilizer are usually 
essential. 

Damping-off, which may occur either 
before or after the seedlings emerge from 
the soil, is caused by moisture-loving fungi 
which lurk near the soil surface. Keeping 
the soil surface reasonably dry and the air 
above it fresh, will go a long way towards 
stopping these attacks. Some gardeners 
bake their soils in the oven where a tem- 
perature of 160 degrees for an hour or so 
seems to be effective. 

Another simple method is to prepare the 
containers for sowing and to then scald 
their surfaces with a tea kettle a day or two 
in advance of sowing, using about twice as 
much boiling water as soil by volume. 

The soil should be cool and dry before 
sowing is attempted. Pre-emergence damp- 
ing-off is controlled reasonably well by 
dusting the seeds before sowing with red 
copper oxide, semesan or spergon. This 
treatment, together with a dry surface and 
fresh air, should prevent damping-off in- 
jury. Seeds already dusted are often offered 
for sale. 

Another way to thwart damping-off is 
by taking advantage of the now well estab- 
lished fact that seeds will germinate satis- 
factorily when moisture, temperature and 
air supply are all favorable. Thus seeds can 
be started very well in sand, peat moss, 
ashes, finely screened sphagnum moss or 
other materials in which the harmful fungi 
are lacking, but in which satisfactory 
physical conditions for germination can be 
maintained. A number of compact seed 
starting kits involving these modern prin- 
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of a// Dwalt Phlox 


PHLOX SYLVESTRIS 


Plant Pat. 615 
Imagine individual florets the size of a half dollar, 
the color a beautiful light crimson, the mossy 
cushion-like plants forming a veritable blanket of 
gay color in your spring garden, and there you 
have a picture of PHLOX SYLVESTRIS! Easy 
to grow, early to bloom—flowers in early spring 
when leaves first appear on the trees—this new 
Phlox is unexcelled as a ground cover, to carpet 
trail or path edges, brighten rockery and wall 
gardens, edge beds and borders, and to lend color 
to your window box. This grand dwarf plant lasts 
for years, increasing and spreading all the while! 
A MUST in every garden! 

12 plants for $2.50 postpaid 

50 plants for $8.50 postpaid 

100 plants for $15.00 postpaid 


ORDER NOW for this is a very early bloomer. 


SYLVESTRIS GARDENS 


Cartersville - Georgia 


























.... for gay color 
.... for easy culture 
.... for all-summer bloom 
.... for your hardy border 
.... for foundation plantings 

.... for underplanting shrubs 
....for hiding unsightly objects 


FREE—DAYLILY BOOKLET 


Our 1944 Catalog of Dr. Stout 
Hybrids ard old-time fa- 
vorites will be sent 
on request. 


NURSERY CO. 



















BOX 424B, WEISER PARK, PENNA. 








Safer winter dog baths 
with MAGITEX Bubbles 


. 
L00K! 
WO TUB 
NO RINSING 
NO SPLASHING Also for Cats 
Try new Magitex Bubble Shampoo; clean pet 
easily, like washing hands. Rub bubbles on 
—wipe off—that's all! No tub, rinsing, splash- 
Ing. Removes fleas, lice on contact. Deodor- 
izes, beautifies coat. Safe, effective. Only pen- 
nies a bath. Large bottle, $1; trial size, 60¢. 
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PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 





VICTORY Garden FRUITS 


Grow LUSCIOUS APPLES, Peaches,'Pears, 
Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, 
BERRIES, Grapes, ASPARAGUS in YOUR 






: BIG, Strong, QUICK bearing plants, FRUITS 

SAVE years of waiting. Also a large selec- BERRIES 

tion of QUALITY ORNAMENTALS. ORNA- 
Free Colored Catalog—Write Teday MENTALS 


HARRISON BROS. NURSERIES [7779 | 





CATALOG | 
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ciples are now being made available for use 
by the home gardener. 

When seeds are sown in soil mixtures, it 
is important that the seed containers be 
filled carefully. The corners and edges of a 
seed container should not settle after the 
first watering and the surface soil should be 
level with fine material gently settled about 
the seeds. 

There are several advantages in sowing 
the seeds in drills rather than broadcast. 
Evener spacing is more readily possible and 
more uniform covering is obtained, vary- 
ing from no covering for very fine seeds up 
to twice the diameter of larger ones. 

After sowing the seed, containers should 
be watered carefully either from beneath, 
or with a fine spray from above. A piece 
of burlap or newsprint spread flat on the 
soil until germination starts will prevent 
destructive washing effects from overhead 
watering. Germination will proceed best 
in a temperature of about 70 degrees. After 
germination, the seedlings should have 
plenty of light and fresh air, and a slightly 


.lower temperature. 


The first move is usually to other con- 
tainers filled with more fertile soil, spacing 
being about two inches each way. As in 
all transplanting, the young plants should 
be watered thoroughly in advance of lift- 
ing. Some plants, such as cabbage, lettuce 
and cauliflower, can carry through to 
planting time in the first container. 

Others, such as tomatoes and peppers, 
will benefit from more room for both tops 
and roots. The best method for this second 
shift is to put the young plants into sepa- 
rate pots or bands. This is especially true 
of tomatoes, which will respond in better 
yields because of the increased room while 
young and the lack of root disturbance at 
transplanting time. Onion seedlings often 
need no transplanting. 

During this transplanted stage, the 
young plants should have ample water, 
given preferably in the morning. The night 
temperature should be 60 degrees or 
slightly less. Too much forcing at this 
stage will lead to overgrown plants which 
will not transplant to an outdoor location 
satisfactorily. Before the plants are moved 
to the open garden, their growth rate may 
be slowed down to harden them. 

Since, however, this hardening process 
is a check to the plants, it is obvious that 
it can be harmful if overdone. This is espe- 
cially true of tomatoes, which may be 
showing flowers. With them it is better to 
hold the plants in ample-sized pots with 
plenty of head room until outdoor condi- 
tions are definitely favorable. Lettuce, on 
the other hand, can stand up under much 
more vigorous outdoor conditions. 

After all, the most satisfactory way to 
carry on the hardening process is to use a 
coldframe and this plan is suggested to all 
gardeners starting seeds indoors. The trans- 
planted seedlings are moved to the frame 
from indoors early in the season. Pro- 
gressively increased ventilation with pro- 
tection on cold nights moves the young 
plants to outdoor conditions. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


"MUMS 
“The Grand Champions” 


This very new strain of hardy garden Chrys- 
anthemums produced by men connected 
with the University of Chicago is the finest 
high quality group of early blooming Chrys- 
anthemums produced in the past 25 years. 
The plants are absolutely hardy, free early- 
blooming and all are of the highest quality. 
If you are interested in growing the varieties 
that will be the leaders in the ‘mum parade 
the next ten years, get acquainted with the 
Chicago strain now. They’re good! They’‘re 
new! The stock is very scarce. Order today! 
Prices on the 12 varieties, 

50c each, any 5 for $2.25 All 12 for $5 

All strong sure-to-bloom plants. 
Postpaid anywhere in the U. S. A. 
Barbara Small. Lavender-pink. Early Sept. to Oct. 
Calendula. Free-flowering; chrome-yellow. Mid- 
Sept. to Oct. 
Flavita. Dwarf; yellow. Early Oct. to Nov. 


Goldridge. Large; yellow. —: Sept. to late Oct. 
— Deep primrose-yellow. Late Aug. to 


M. J. Costello. Golden bronze. Late Aug. to Oct. 

Primula. Single; yellow. Early Oct. to Nov. 

— Ice. Clear, glistening white. Late Aug. to 
ct 


Redbank. Clear bright red. Early Sept. to Nov. 
— Brydon. Deep garnet-red. Late Aug. to 
ct 


Tussore. ae ee Late Sept. to Nov. 
William Longland. Bright bronze and gold. Sept. 
to Nov. 
FREE: ** "Mums from Minnesota,” a 24-page 
* book showing the above 12 varieties 
in full natural colors, also 90 other color pictures 
of the world’s finest Hardy Chrysanthemums— 
Perennials, too! Write for your copy today— 
it's FREE 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS 


5th Avenue Faribault, Minn. 














PEARCE SEEDS 
A. 


Three thousand flowers grow 
at Old Orchard, all different, 
many rare. Our new Catalog 
pictures them, describes them, 
tells how to grow them. And 
VEGETABLES, too, all the 
better kinds. Ask Dept. B for 
your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown New Jersey 








BUY 
WAR STAMPS 





















WRITE AT ONCE FOR YOUR COPY OF 


Sohling’s 
Garden Book 


A beautiful Spring Catalog of the best in 
flowers and vegetables for your garden 








This year it is more important than ever to get your request 
in early. The supply of catalogs is of necessity limited. To be 
sure to get your copy, please write promptly. We are offerin 
the most talked-ot new vegetables such as Bibb, Oaklea? 
and Great Lakes Lettuce, Butternut Squash, Mason's Golden 
Midget Corn, etc. 


DON'T MISS THIS WONDERFUL 
VICTORY GARDEN SWEET CORN 


Mason’s Golden Midget Corn 


A really sensational new 
variety of sweet corn that 
makes this delectable veg- 
etable suitable for even 
the smallest Victory Gar- 
den. Because the regular 
sized sweet corn is too 
large and takes too much 
room to be practical in 
the average small garden, 
this new MIDGET corn is 
one of the most welcome 
things yet developed. Max 
Schling Seedsmen have 
introduced many sensa- 
tionally good new varie- 
ties of vegetables and 
flowers but never anything 
more satisfactory than 
Mason's Golden Midget Corn—or one that meets a more 
definite need. Be sure to try this excellent corn. 


Liberal size packet (approx. 500 seeds) $1.00 
MASON'S GOLDEN MIDGET CORN 


has many outstanding qualities of which the 
following are perhaps most important: 


|. SMALL SIZE—I+ grows approximately 3 ft. 
high and can be planted at 6 to 8 inch intervals, 
rows |8 inches apart. 


2. LARGE YIELD—Each plant produces 3 to 5 
perfect ears measuring about 4!/5 inches long. 


3. EARLY MATURITY—Average less than 56 
days. A perfect subject for succession planting, 
or for a second crop following early vegetables. 


4. QUALITY AND FLAVOR—Unsurpassed in 
quality with the luscious sweetness of true 
Golden Bantam. 


You'll be delighted with it, on all counts. Order your seed promptly 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 


612 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
(TS SS Re a 
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NOW’S the time to buy your 
plant food! 









MAKE SURE your garden 
will be properly fed this 
year. Buy yourrequirements 
of VIGORO VICTORY 
GARDEN FERTILIZER 
NOW, while your dealer 
has a stock. Vigoro Victory 
Garden Fertilizer is the com- 
plete plant food that sup- 
plies vegetables with all of 
the many different elements 
they need for finest growth. 

Be sure of your supply of 
this complete plant food... 
Vigoro Victory Garden Fer- 
tilizer ... by buying it early. 
Supplying vegetables all the 
food elements they need for 
maximum growth, peak fla- 
vor and greatest nutritional 
value, Vigoro Victory Gar- 
den Fertilizer is a must for 
all home gardeners. Ask for 

































Sanitary, 
odorless, easy 
to apply and re- 
markably eco- 
nomical. 
















MUCH for LITTLE 


Books and Bulletins which are 
Both Indispensable and Inexpensive 


HERBS: How to Grow Them and 
Howto Use Them ....__... $1.50 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 1.50 
THE GARDENER'S ALMANAC __1.00 
THE LAWN: How to Make It and 




















How to Maintain lt . . . | +1.00 
HOUSE PLANTS and How to Grow 

Them Se ad oe ee 
Cacti and Succulents . . ..~ .25 
Origin and Significance of Plant 

SET Se 
What Do You Know About Poison 

Be 86, ake pee, ee cn 
Vegetable Dyes and How to Make 

i a ee 

Send Your Order To 
HORTICULTURE 

Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 











HORTICULTURE 














OUTDOOR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We offer a large selection of the latest 
and best of early blooming ‘Mums, in- 
cluding the popular varieties developed 
by Professors Langley of Chicago and 
Cummins of Minnesota. Other hardy, 
extremely early and desirable Minne- 
sota ‘Mums include the latest Purple 
Star and Red Gold, both August bloom- 
ers, also Chippewa, Boreas, Duluth, 
Harmony, Moonglow, Red Wing and 
Welcome. 




















FINEST PEONIES, 
HARDY PHLOX and 
OTHER PERENNIALS. 
FLOWERING CRABS. 


Brand Peony Farms 


142 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 


BEAUTIFUL 
COLORED 
CATALOG 

ON REQUEST 














Our New 1944 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Ever offered in America 
ALSO 
Hardy Border Perennials, Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens and Fruit Trees 
HARDY IN THIS COLD COUNTRY 


Catalog free east of the Rockies 
20c west of the Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H Barre, Vermont 
10% discount on cash orders received 
before March 10 
















Complete Catalogue 


Cover to cover, it is designed te hel 
plan and piant your with unuceal 
Reses plants, many net obtaleable cleowhere, 
oses a a 
Floribundas, 








es Largest Collection of Old Fashioned 
Tee o annyees — sometimes known on 
ris care eB. & A. Spectalty” for 





apes ie 





Shrub, such‘ Plot mde 























522 PATERSON AVE., RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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An Amateur’s Trial Garden 


AY I mention a few varieties of vege- 

tables and flowers that were very 
successful with us in 1943? The tomato 
Jubilee proved a splendid variety, of good 
size, smooth, very fine in flavor, and espe- 
cially attractive in salads. Golden Ball was 
almost as good with a touch of rose inside 
when cut. 

Sweet corn results were as follows: 
Golden Cross Bantam, 85 days; Spancross, 
71 days, the earliest; Aristagold, a few days 
later, with very large ears and deep kernels. 
These three varieties are all “tops.” 

If you like squash, be sure to try Butter- 
cup. It is not too large, very dry, and de- 
licious either boiled or baked. It keeps well. 

The marigold Limelight pleased me 
most of all and attracted more attention 
than any other marigold. Golden Bedder 
blooms are larger than those of Limelight. 
It is a good kind, but the foliage turns yel- 
low in late Summer. Both are very early. 
Golden Glow, an older variety, blooms in 
clusters. It is very good. Harmony, a very 
good little marigold, grows easily and 
blooms freely. It lasts all Summer. 

In the past when growing the Heavenly 
Blue morning glory I have always fol- 
lowed the instructions, which call for sow- 
ing in rather poor soil with good drainage. 
Last season I gave more liberal treatment 
and never have I had blooms so large and 
beautiful. They covered the end of my sun 
porch and were a joy from July until frost. 
I will never starve Heavenly Blues again. 
This year I plan to try Pearly Gates, which 
I am told is quite the same as Heavenly 
Blue except for color, which is white. 

—Jennie Young. 
Hamden, N. Y. 


New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 


AST Summer we considered the value of 

bogs as habitats for unusual wild flow- 

ers. Further consideration leads us to point 

out that a bog, as opposed to a swamp, 

has no outlet nor drainage and usually 
abounds in sphagnum moss. 

It is easy to understand that bog condi- 
tions suit certain plants and swamp condi- 
tions others. For instance, bogs become 
more acid, and since they are deficiently 
aérated conditions favoring poor bacterial 
and fungus flora are promoted. A short 
list of our choice wild flowers and shrubs 
which thrive in a bog follows: 

ORCHIDS 
Calopogon pulchellus, grass pink. 
Arethusa bulbosa, wild pink or dragon's 


mouth. 
Pogonia ophioglossoides, or rose pogonia. 


CARNIVEROUS 
Drosera rotundifolia, sundew. 
Sarracenia purpurea, pitcher plant. 
Lysimachia terrestris, swamp candles 
Osmunda regalis, royal fern. 
Chamadaphne calyculata, leather leaf dwarf 

cassandra. 

Vaccinium macrocarpum cranberry. 
Chiogenes hispidula, snowberry. 
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BULBS TO START NOW 


BEGONIAS — Tuberous-rooted, single and 
double in several separate colors or mixture. 
oe 35c each, $4.00 per doz. 

GLO —In separate colors. Extra fine 
bulbs. 40c each, $4.50 per doz. 

hoice fancy leaved. 40c each, 
$4.50 doz. 

AMAR 


S—Extra fine. Nearly pure White, 
Orange, Blood Red and mixture. 75c to $1.00 
each, ts 00-$10.00 per doz. 
YELLOW CALLAS — Of easy house culture. 
50c cach, $5.00 per doz. 
NES—St. MSrigid and De Osaen. $1.00 
doz., oT 50 per 100. 
LILIUM—Early Formosanum (Prices). Splen- 
did bulbs. 50c each, $5.00 per doz. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
$27 Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
PEONIES— PHLOX 


Brighten your Garden from early Summer 
until late Fail by including these Popular 
items this Spring. Write for our Descriptive 
Folder, Illustrated in Colors, which features 
many New and Outstanding Varieties. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 


























WALDRON Box 37 INDIANA 
* * 
i 
GRAVEL 
semen newest 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 212 
* * 








Poul-Tri-Nure 


A dry fertilizer containing pure 
chicken manure and humus. No 
weed seeds. 


5 lb. box .... $0.60 
10 lb. box .... 1.00 


Postpaid within 150 miles 


WILLOW BROOK FARM 
R. F. D. No. 1 Troy, New York 


GRAPES 


New Golden Muscat. Clusters weigh 
1%-2 lbs. 30 other hardy, easy-to- 
grow varieties. Also all kinds fruit 
and nut trees, berries, small fruits. 
MILLER’'S GRAPE BOOK AND 
? NURSERY GUIDE accurately de 
scribes the best early bearing varieties for 
home fruit gardens. 
Write for free copy today. 
J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, Box M, NAPLES, N. Y. 


















BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 






















Vegetable Garden 
Collections 


GARDEN FULL COLLECTION A 

For a garden of about 500 sq. ft. 
1 pkt. each of these 15 Vegetables, $1.50 
Beet Detroit, Broccoli New York Market, 
Carrot Rubicore, Cucumber Staysgreen, Let- 
tuce Big Boston, Parsiey Champion, Radish 
Scarlet Globe, Spinach Savoy, Swiss Chard 
Green Lyon, Squash Straight Neck, Turnip 
Purple Top, String Beans Bountiful, Lima 
Beans Fordhook, Corn Golden Bantam, 
Peas Little Marvel, oabi 


GARDEN FULL COLLECTION B 
For a garden of 1250 sq. ft., $3.90 


Same as collection A except 2 oz. each of Carrot and Swiss Chard, 1 oz. each of 
Beets, Lettuce, Radish, Spinach and Turnip, Pkt. of Broccoli, Cucumber, Parsley 
and Squash. | Ib. each of String Beans, Lima Beans and Peas, 4 Ib. Corn. 


“GARDEN FULL COLLECTION C 
For a garden of 5000 sq. ft., $7.25 


Pkt. each as above Broccoli, Cucumber, Parsley and Squash. 1 oz. each of Carrot, 
Swiss Chard and Turnip. 2 oz. each of Beet, Lettuce, Radish and Spinach. | Ib. 
Corn, 2 Ibs. each String Beans, Lima Beans and Peas. 


























Delicious Small Fruits for the Home Gardener 


FINE GRAPES STRAWBERRIES 


CONCORD SEEDLESS. Produced at Our Own 
Blue - black Concord, Long Island Farm. Will 
but seedless. $1.50 bear small crop the first 


each. $16.50 per dozen. ry 
N GOLDEN USCAT. ASTODON. Large, 
Large yellow. $1.50 everbearing. Produces . 
each. $16.50 per dozen. from summer to late fall. $2.50 per 
PORTLAND. Early green-white. 60¢ dozen, $15 per 100, $100 per 1000. 
each, $6.56 per dozen, FAIRFAX. Early. Delicious flavor. Pro- 
WORDEN. Large clusters of sweet lific. $2 per dozen, $12.50 per 100, 
blue-black grapes. 60¢ ea. $6.50 doz. $90 per 1000. : 
CACO. Large wine-red. Midsummer, CHESAPEAKE. Late. Exceptionally fine. 
75¢ each. $8 per dozen. $2 per dozen, $12.50 per 100, $90 
All grapes 2-year selected stock per 1000, 


RASPBERRIES BOYSENBERRIES 


CHIEF. Red Midsummer Wine colored berries, 
variety. Heavy yield, tangy ——. ~ 

CUMBERLAND. Black. canes, o0¢ cach, I~ tor 
Heavy bearer, deli- $5.25, $22 per 100. 

BLACKBERRIES — Eldo- 









































dpiset a, Nee 
cone berries. Mid pot tog Large, very \ 
- jie . sweet erries. c 
INDIAN SUMMER. each, 12 for $2.75, $18 per 100. 
. Red. Everbearing. Full ASPARAGUS, Mary Washington. Co- 
crop in June, another in Fall. lossal green shoots tinted purple. 
All 2-year transplanted stock Heavy cuttings. 2 yr. Crowns. $§ per 
2c each «$2.78 for 12 $18 per 100 100, $40 per 1000. 


MULTI-KIND FRUIT TREES 


A highly practical, space-saving novelty. Three to five different vari- 
erties all on one tree, 


QUINT-APPLE. 5 different kinds of Apple. 
TRI-PEAR. 3 different kinds, 
TRI-CHERRY. 1 sweet and 2 of Sour Cherry. 
Any of above $4 each $42.50 per dozen 
FREE ON REQUEST—Our 1944 Complete 120-page Seed 
Catalog—with 16 pages in color. 


Stim ale 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. HO, New York 8, N.Y. 
Suburban Stores: Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Newark, N. J. Hempstead, L. I. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
















Tell me how to induce my cucumbers and gourds to set fruits 
early enough in the season. 

It is generally believed that vigorous growth from the start 
will cause prompt setting of fruits on these two cucurbits. 
However, too much nitrogen may result in active growth and 
few fruits. 

* * * . 

How can I prevent my rhubarb from going to seed early in the 
season? 

It probably is that kind of rhubarb and there is little else to 
do but remove the flower stems. It is possible to buy strains of 
rhubarb which do not flower profusely. 

* . * * 
Is there any way that I may exterminate earthworms? 


Special chemicals are sold for the purpose. Also, the two 
ends of an electric light cord fixed to electrodes and thrust into 
the earth a few feet apart will force them out of the soil seldom 
to return. However, before killing earthworms, stop to think 
how valuable they are as soil builders. 

7 * * . 

Will soaking cucumber seeds in turpentine prevent the yellowing 
of vines at fruiting time? 

It probably will not. In fact, turpentine may kill the seeds. 
The destruction of the vines is caused either by bacterial wilt or 
by fusarium root and stem rot. The way to deal with these 
troubles is to control the striped cucumber beetle either by 
dusting with rotenone from the start or by screening the plants. 
Treating the seeds with semesan before sowing will tend to 
check damping-off and result in a better stand of plants. 

* * © + 

What are the advantages to be expected from planting apples 
grafted on dwarfing roots? 

Dwarf apple trees will bear fruit at an earlier age and will not 
grow too large for convenient maintenance or easy picking. 

+ * . * 

How can I protect my pansies against flower and leaf perforation 
by tiny, soft green worms? 

The worms are doubtless some form of saw fly. They should 
be controlled by spraying in advance of injury with a stomach 
poison such as arsenate of lead. 

* * . + 

The flower buds dropped from my Christmas cactus and the whole 
plant is turning yellow in spite of the fact that I have watered it very 
carefully. What is the trouble? 

A good guess would be that the plant is suffering from the 
after effects of too low temperature incurred while still outdoors 
in Autumn or from being too near a window on a cold night. 

* ok * * 

Will Lambert and Early Golden persimmons grow well in the 
North? 

Both of these varieties are reported to have originated from 
the common native species and should prove themselves to be 
among the hardiest of persimmons. 

* * * * 
How should I treat a geranium at this time of year? 


The plant should have all of the sunlight possible, but, at the 
same time, should not be subjected to hot, dry air. Watering 
should be sparing when the plant is not in active growth. 

* * . * 

A few of my plants of perennial phlox have rotted at the roots and 
died. Treating the soil with strong fungicides seems to do no good. 
What is wrong? 

From the symptoms, it would seem that the phloxes suffered 
from the combined attack of an insect and a disease. The insect 
probably attacked first. This trouble has been noticed in some 
eastern gardens but has not yet been fully studied. 


HORTICULTURE 
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New DePetris Chrysanthemums 





INCE the introduction last year of the 

splendid arcticum hybrid chrysanthe- 
mums, the further introduction of more of 
the beautiful and hardy varieties created by 
V.R. DePetris has been awaited with great 
interest by all lovers of garden chrysan- 
themums. 

Flower novelties rarely live up to ad- 
vance notices but it is obvious that the 
arcticum chrysanthemums did that and 
more. While it may be admitted that there 
is considerable room for improvement in 
the coloring of some varieties, nevertheless 
the extreme hardiness, prolific blooming 
and tough foliage qualities of this strain 
leaves hardly anything to be desired. 

When a new strain of any flower is 





FOUR NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Top—Morning Glow and Mimosa Beauty. 
Below—Autumn Glory and Purity. 


established and its qualities are proven the 
tendency is to practice inbreeding within 
the strain particularly in an attempt to 
obtain better coloring. While this practice 
may develop finer colors the end result 
must be deterioration of the strain itself 
with the resultant loss of those qualities 
for which it became famous. 

Mr. DePetris has introduced the blood 
of C. nipponicum for soft pastel shades, 
C. rubellum for early flowering, C. kore- 
anum for bold Autumn shades and C. hor- 
torum for double flowering, with the re- 
sult that the new introductions for 1944 
begin to show striking improvements in 
color and the addition of more double- 
flowering types. 


The New Introductions 

Mimosa Queen, also called Harvest 
Queen, is destined to be the leader for 1944 
because it is a large-sized fully double pom- 
pom, maturing September 20. The color is 
a non-fading luminous yellow and it is en- 
dowed with the fine glossy foliage that is 
typical of the DePetris varieties. 

Purity is the ideal double white, pro- 
ducing solid, pure white blooms on a plant 
of dwarf and bushy habit. The height of 
the plant is two feet while the spread often 
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exceeds three feet. This variety matures 
September 25 and retains its flowers as late 
as the advanced arcticum types. 

Autumn Glory is a magnificent, fully 
double Autumn red, maturing in late Sep- 
tember. This color, backed by deep green 
glossy foliage, makes it an outstanding 
sight. Men will love this one for a bouton- 
niere flower. 

Morning Glow is a lovely, extra-early, 
double lavender pink. The petal formation 
and substance of the flower is so perfect 
that it seems unreal. It is predicted that 
this variety will be an unbeatable keeper 
as a cut flower, and of course it has all of 
the qualities of the splendid strain of which 
it is a member. 

It must be remembered that most of the 
attendant ills of chrysanthemum growing 
are eliminated when the DePetris hybrids 
are grown. The tough short stems do away 
with staking. The hardy, glossy foliage is 
disease resistant and practically insect 
proof, thus eliminating spraying, while the 
extreme hardiness of the plant and blooms 
removes the necessity of protecting the 
blooms from frost and the plants from 
winterkilling. 

Garden space and labor are all too scarce 
to waste on weaklings, and those varieties 
that require too much doctoring and baby- 
ing. Those who have observed the virility, 
disease and insect resistance, and the all 
around excellence of the DePetris strains 
will not hesitate to increase their plantings 
of these varieties, for the trusting gardener 
will be rewarded with an unsurpassable 
display from late September to Thanks- 
giving. 


Detroit Victory Conference 
ETROIT, MICH., is to have a na- 


tional Victory garden conference at 
the Book Cadillac hotel on February 23 
and 24, under the auspices of the National 
Victory Garden Institute. The conference 
will be welcomed by Mayor Edward J. 
Jeffries, Jr., and many important speakers 
will appear on the program. Group lunch- 
eons will provide opportunities for dis- 
cussing such questions as garden education 
in American schools, community gardens, 
better nutrition through garden programs 
and making home gardens more produc- 
tive. Special attention will be given by 
several speakers to the development of in- 
dustrial gardens. 


Rock Garden Lecture 


R. FLETCHER STEELE, promi- 

nent landscape architect, will address 
the New England Regional Group of the 
American Rock Garden Society at its mid- 
Winter meeting to be held in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, on Wednesday, February 
23, 1944. Mr. Steele’s subject will be 
“Prejudice in Rock Garden Design.’’ This 
lecture, which will be open to the public, 
will begin promptly at 2:30 p.m. 
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MAKE 
THIS YEAR’S 
GARDEN 


A SUCCESS! 





Today leading garden authorities rec- 
ommend regular feeding with a liquid 
plant food. KEM—the complete liquid 
plant food—supplies every vital ele- 
ment needed for healthy growth. So 
plants thrive on KEM in any kind of 
soil—or in no soil at all! 


NO FUSS—NO BOTHER—NO ODOR 
KEM is ready-prepared...easy to use! 


@ Before you plant. Soak seeds in dilute 
KEM solution for quicker sprout- 
ing and lower plant mortality. 

@ When you plant. For faster, healthier 
growth—moisten newly-planted soil 
with KEM. 

@ After you plant. All through the sea- 
son, feed KEM to seedlings and 
growing plants regularly. 





Prove the effectiveness of Kem 


for yourself... 
Try it on your house plants now! 





USE KEM every month of the year 
OUTDOORS AND INDOORS 


There’s alwaysa job for 
KEM. Feed it through- 
out the growing season 
to vegetables, flowers, 
lawns, even trees. Use 
it for special garden- 
ing jobs —like grow- 
ing tender young seed- 
lings; or to help a 
newly - transplanted 
shrub take hold. Use it 
indoors, too. It makes 
cut flowers last longer 
—keeps house and 
aquatic plants healthy 
and thriving. 


EASY TO USE! ECONOMICAL, TOO! 
Diluted, the 25¢ size makes 3 gallons of 
ready-prepared plant food; the 50¢ size 8 
gallons. It lasts indefinitely; mever goes 
out of solution. 

BUY KEM TODAY at 5 & 10¢ stores, hard- 
ware, department and seed stores. If your 
local dealer has not yet stocked KEM, a 
12-0z. bottle will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of 25¢. a 


ny 
10+-25% 
30-512 


Kem-ical Corporation 
East Paterson, N. J. 
“Trademark. Patents Pending 


VEGETABLES 
& FLOWERS 





















EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


ripedium seedlings 
to Orchid Growers, 


WE consider this offering of C 
the best value ever presente 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this stage 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 








Better than spinach! 


Tastes better, has more “¥ 
food value; easier to grow, Burpee’ 
produces more and stands 
hot weather. 

ELICIOUS greens, 

meals per plant, more pro- 
tein, more minerals, more vita- 
min A than spinach. 


Plants grow 1% feet across, 
2 feet tall, bear all summer. 


Packet of Seeds 15c. letter today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Olinton, Iowa 






Plan now for your 
Victory Garden — 
the need for vege- 
tables will be very 
great! UseBurpee’s, 
the leading Amer- 
ican Seed Catalog 
—send postcard or 


more 











| THE NEW CATALOGUES | 








CREEPING PLANTS 


to grow between stones 
The Thymes are ideal for planting 
between stepping stones on paths 
and terraces. 
We suggest 
Crimson Thyme— 
Thymus coccineus 
Lemon Thyme— 
Thymus citriodorus 
White Thyme— 
Thymus serpyllus albus 
Woolly Thyme— 
Thymus lanuginosus 
All are 3 for $1.00, 12 for $3.50 
Order now for Spring shipment 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Ince. 
North Abington, Mass. 
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Vaucnans 
Mushaled 


MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 


© Tells how to plan your Victory Garden to 
avoid waste, yet reap abundance all summer— 
extra tender, table quality, vitamin-rich vege- 
tables. 120 pp.. 52 in color. Also flowers—2000 
annuals and perennials, roses, lilies, dahlias, 
FREE ON REQUEST 
%, SPECIAL—Giant morning glories in our 
74 national colors—Scarlett O’Hara (red), 
ye a3 Pearly Gates (white) and Heavenly Blue. 
Lae Balanced mixture mailed with catalog, 10c. 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Sept. 422 
10 W. Randolph, Chieago 1; 47 Barelay, N .Vv.6.7 
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The back and front covers of the 1944 
catalogue of Joseph Breck and Sons, 
Boston — when opened together — show a 
remarkable picture of the model demon- 
stration Victory garden on Boston Com- 
mon with the State House in one corner. 
The catalogue carries out the excellent im- 
pression conveyed by this picture, being 
filled with colored illustrations depicting 
both vegetables and ornamental plants in 
great variety. Such new varieties as Great 
Lakes and Oak Leaf Lettuce are included 
as a matter of course, and there is a par- 
ticularly long list of sweet corn varieties, 
including Mason’s Golden Midget, which 
grows only three feet high. The collection 
of perennials and other ornamentals is 
very large. Twenty-five cents must be in- 
cluded with requests for this catalogue, 
this amount being refunded with the first 
order. 


Aggeler and Musser Seed Company, Los 
Angeles, have a large and comprehensive 
catalogue which includes not only vegeta- 
bles and ornamentals in varieties particu- 
larly adapted to the West Coast, but also 
a complete planning calendar. 


As usual, Wayside Gardens, Mentor, 
Ohio, send out a large, handsome and very 
comprehensive catalogue with a great 
number of illustrations, many of them in 
color. Many novelties are offered with spe- 
cial emphasis on roses, including Thor, 
which is described as the finest and largest 
of red climbers. It is a Horvath creation 
with flowers carrying 55 to 60 petals which 
do not discclor when fully open. Another 
rose illustrated is the climbing yellow va- 
riety, Golden Lion. This is such a large 
and elaborate catalogue that the Wayside 
Gardens are forced to require the payment 
of 25 cents. Its cost is many times that 
amount. 


Mr. Edward Lowden, Hamilton, Ont., 
gives an unusual plant list with much new 
and interesting material, among them 
Blackeye soy beans, which are among the 
most satisfactory of all soy beans for home 
gardeners when eaten green or when dried 
for Winter. Farthest North is said to be 
the earliest tomato known and Honey- 
Gold, the new cantaloupe bred particularly 
for northern parts of the country. There 
also are some new strawberries, including 
Valentine, which is extremely early. 


F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Milford, Conn., 
issue a catalogue confined mostly to vege- 
tables. The sweet corn varieties listed in- 
clude 30 distinct kinds, among them the 
newer varieties including Lincoln, Gold- 
enwood and Golden Cross Bantam. 


From Forest Grove, Ore., comes the 
handsome catalogue of the Carlton Nurs- 
ery Company, which is devoted largely to 
fruits, fascinating pictures of which are 
shown in color. Flowering trees and 
shrubs as well as roses are also given 
attention. 


Mrs. G. A. Bonisteel of Belleville, Ont., 
issues a folder listing choice gladioli, 
among them the new variety Mystery, 
which won last year the Home Achieve- 
ment Medal and an Award of Merit at the 
Province of Quebec show. 





Write today! This new folder shows 
many of our famous roses ir all their 
exquisite colors. Gives cultural in- 
formation and helps. Lists new 


“FAVORITE DOZEN” 
at a special price. Just the variety you need to 
start your new garden or to add to present 


arden. 
kn our roses are of highest quality—all are 
two year field grown budded bushes. ‘Never 
saw such root systems—no wonder your roses 
thrive,” writes a new customer. You too will 
be surprised and happy. We've specialized in 
for years—in hardy severe North- 
ern Ohio te. But an Oe SS Gm Gee See 
color folder, then try some of our “specials.” 
We're sure you will be satisfied! Write today. 


MELVIN E. WYANT, Rese Spostaliet 
H en! 











HARDY WILD FLOWERS & 


for rock gardens, borders, 
FERNS bedding, shady nooks & corners 


All Mature, Blooming Size Plants 
Aquilegia Canadensis— (Wild Oolumbine) 
_—— Cucullaria— (Dutchman's Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 
eatene Virginica— Bluebells) 

Phlox Divaricata— (Sweet William) 
Canadensis— (Bloodroot) 
um Grandiflorum— (Large white) 
Viola Pe Pedata—(Bird’s-foot Violet) 
YOUR SELECTION: 
; 8 for $1.00; 50 for $5.00; Postpaid 
Maidenhair Fern—Dainty foliage 
Cinnamon Fern—Attractive tall fronds 
Chain Fern—Finely cut foliage 
Christmas Fern—Dark wo ta 
YOUR SELECTIO 
4 for $1.00; 50 for $10. oe Postpaid 
Order early—State preferred shipping date 
All orders promptly acknowledged 
Write for complete list of Wild Flowers and Ferns 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 








NEW CATALOGUE 


New Hampshire Mums 
The Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Hardy Perennials, Small Fruits 


Colprit’s Nursery and Seed Farm 
Dover New Hampshire 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 











GARDEN, HOUSEHOLD Accessories, Garden 
Aprons, Log carriers, Coal bags, Shopping bags. 
etc. Send stamp for colored reproductions. 
Fieldites, 43 Enterprise, Brockton 68, Mass. 





HARDY PHLOX a Specialty. Send for list of 140 
different varieties. August Lindemann’s Phlox 
Garden, R. 1, Catskill, N. Y. 


GERANIUMS? If it’s seented leaved, variegated 
or novelties you want, we have them. List for 
3-cent stamp. Roy A. Baird, Route 3, Box 255, 
Oklahoma City 7, Oklahoma. 








BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 

atory with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Camellias. 

ag el re catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
chton, Alabama. 








LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES for 60 Languages. Oatalogue free. 
Dept. O, Schoenhof’s. Established 1856. ard 
Square, ‘Cambridge 38, MASS. 


GERANIUMS—Special collection of twelve choice 
scented varieties $3.00. Collection of eight fancy- 
leaved varieties $3.00. For latest price list send 
10c for mailing. —- Nurseries, 654 Western 


Ave., Magnolia, Mass. 





POSITION WANTED 


GARDENER, qualified capable manager, experi- 
enced in indoor and outdoor firen Bax 2 and orchard- 
ing. Married, age 39, no child XI, care of 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural 
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RAINBOW IRIS COLLECTION. Very lovely ys 
eties. One each 25 varieties $3.00; one each 5 
varieties $5.00; one each 100 itis 1.50. 
Express collect. Smith Gardens, Clarksto’ 


WILD FLOWEES and FERNS: Free Oatalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


HORTICULTURE 


























THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 


March 18 - 25 


An Eight-Day Exhibition 


The Only Large Flower Show 
To Be Held in the United 
States in 1944 


Admission $1.00 Plus Tax 


(Each Member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society Receives 
a Free Ticket) 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





COMING LECTURES -1944 


Auditorium, Sixteenth Floor 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


VEGETABLES 
John A. Andrew, Jr. 


Elementary Course 
Mondays, |! a.m., February 21, 28 


Advanced Course 
Mondays, 3 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
March 6, 13, 20 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURE — 


"WINGS OF SPRING" 
Cleveland P. Grant 
Tuesday, March 14, 3 p.m. 


Members may bring Friends 
No Charge 








THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Spring Show 
for the benefit of 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
March 15... 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
March 16... 10 am.to 6 p.m. 
Free to Members 


50c to Non-Members 


Schedules may be obtained 
from the Secretary 











AMERICAN ARTICHOKE 


(Non Starch Vegetable) 


Victory Garden Institute 


AUL C. STARK of Louisiana, Mo., 


A SIMPLE SPRAY PLAN 











(5) pound package of tubers (Seed) $2.00 post- 
age prepaid. (50) pound Bushel $10.00. Express 
charges prepaid, east of the Mississippi. Recipe 
leaflets supplied with orders. 


ANTHONY ALPHONSE deBOLE 
120 Sullivan Street New York 12, N. Y. 


HARDY GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We grow one of the largest collections of the 
newer and standard varieties in the country. 


Send for Catalogue 


COWPERTHWAITE © FLORIST 


Dept. 12, R.F.D. 8, Mt. Washington, Cin’ti 30, O. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
Quality Nursery Stock 
Massachusetts 


was re-elected president of the National <i = for Victory Gardens 
Victory Garden Institute at the annual i 
meeting of the organization late in Janu- ¢ 
ary. Elected as vice-presidents were E. J. ys 
Condon, assistant to the president of Sears g 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago; Russell A. Fire- EE 
stone, assistant treasurer, Firestone Tire | 
and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; Chester 
Davis, president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo.; and Richardson 
Wright, editor, House and Garden, New 
York, N. Y. 

James I. Clarke, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Co., New York City, was 
re-elected treasurer, and Andrew S. Wing 
was re-elected secretary and manager. M. L. 
Wilson, Director of Extension Service for 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, was 
re-elected honorary chairman. Lester J. 
Norris, Illinois Food Director, was elected 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 





Spray every 10 days or 2 weeks 
during the insect season with 3 
teaspoonfuls D-X Rotenone (or 
D-X Pyrethrum) per gallon of 
water. Stops insects before they 
become serious. For sale by 
dealers everywhere, or write 
us. “Spraying the Homn Gar- 
den” free on request. 
B. G. PRATT CO. 
168 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 


HERB GROWERS’ HANDBOOK 
“It Is Easy to Grow Herbs” 


Planting, Srving instructions, recipes, illus 
trated with seedling identification. 25¢ post 
paid. Seed list free. 

LAUREL HILL HERB FARM 
Box 1A Morristown, N. J. 
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West Newbury Grow Pansy Plants from 
“ aes 

e@ your flower and vegetable 
beds with Pitzonka’s Pansies— 
extra large, extra striking. 
1 pkt. (442 oz.) $1.25; ano, $2 
Ask for FREE Pansy Booklet 324B 


PITZONKAS /onsy farm 


BRISTOL: PENNA. 








WHITE MOUNTAIN WATERMELON 
Ripens in 65 days. 


ORANGE KING TOMATO 
FLASH—The better shell bean. 


Also other seed novelties. 


Colprit’s Nursery and Seed Farm 











Burpee's ciinice 








Dover 


New Hampshire 








KABSCHIA SAXIFRAGE 


This section contains most rare and beautiful of 
all Saxifraga. Collection of 3 distinct varieties, 
for $1.65, postpaid. 6 for $3.00, postpaid. Feb. 
and Mar. delivery. Rare plant catalog FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 





Maplewood Box 211 Oregon 











February 15, 1944 






Luscious 
golden orange giants, 
beautiful in salads, 
fine for canning and 
juice. Very high in Vita- 
mins A and O. So thick-meated 
almost no room for seeds. 

Packet of Seeds 15c, postpaid. 
@ Burpee’s Seed Oatalog Free @ 


W. ATLEE BURPEE OO. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, Iowa 
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FREE! 
Our 1944 Catalogue 
featuring the best 
and newest Peren- 


ls, Roses, Herbs, 











You can produce as much food and flowers with permanent plants as with 
seed plants. Save labor. An increasingly valuable investment instead of a 


Dwarf fruit trees in fall. 
Branches loaded to the 
ground with unbelievable 
load of full-size fruit on a 
dwarf, bush-like tree. 


Life size photo of hybrid blue- 


berries. 


Insert) Mt. Laurel as it ar- 
(Photo) R. maximum 3 


rives. 
vears after planting. 


yearly expense. 


Plant Dwarf Fruit Trees 


The most fruit per acre with considerable labor saving. More full size 
fruit, more disease resistant, no ladders for pruning, spraying and picking. 
All varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines and Apricots. 


Groups should be selected for proper pollenization, and we offer a minimum 
selection of six:—2 Apples (Wealthy and McIntosh), 2 Pears (Clapp Favorite 
and Bartlett), 1 Plum (German prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). All-6-are 2-year 
size, begin to bear a little next fall, for $22.50. 


Older, ready to bear strongly next fall, we have a 5-year-old size in all but 
the peach. We offer 5 plants: 2 Apples, 2 Pears and 1 Plum as above—S-year- 
olds—for $45.00. You may add additional varieties to the above collections, 
which take care of all basic pollenizing at the rate of $3.75 for each extra 
2-year or $9 for each extra 5-year-old. 


Huge Hybrid Blueberries 


Most phenomenal of all food crops produced in decades. A mature (10- 
year) bush gives over a gallon of berries, many as large as a wedding ring. 
Eat fresh or easily preserved. Nearly seedless. No spraying and little 
cultivation, but full sun and acid soil are all that is needed. 


We offer 8 named varieties in catalog, but for garden use there is little 
difference in quality or yield. We will select a good assortment for sustained 
bearing if you simply order “mixed kinds” and offer 3-year (12 to 18 inch) 
at $10 for 10. Heavier bearing age, 18 to 24 inch at $13.50 for 10. 


Rhododendrons °" 25c 


We are able to offer fine young plants, 12 to 15 
inches high, dug with a small ball of earth, that 
can be planted out now in your woods and will in 
a few years be worth many dollars each. They 
are carefully collected (not nursery grown like 
our other offerings, but well rooted and satisfac- 
tory plants). 


250f 50o0f 
one 


RHODODENDRON maximum 
Large; white flowers in July 


-~RHODODENDRON Catawhiense 4c ea. 


Upright Yew Hedge 
The best evergreen 


‘Rosy purple flowers in June 


RHODODENDRON Carolina 
Clear pink, blooms in May 


KALMIA (Mountain Laurel) 
Pink-white show in June; gorgeous 


Not prepaid. Express averages about 6c a plant, 
which you pay on arrival. 


5 each, 20 plants for $10.00. 


44c ea. 


40c ea. 30c 


hedge known. ‘tHardy,. 


trouble-free. Set 18 inches 
apart, 25 plants make 37 
feet of hedge that nearly 
takes care of itself. The 
25 plants now 12 to 15 
inches twice transplanted 
for $17.50 (60c each in 
lots of, 50 up). 


Write for our new 1944 Short Guide (free, but 25c West of Iowa) 
which lists and describes more than 1200 trees, plants, shrubs, both 


small and large sizes. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-Y Church Street, New York (7), N. Y. 


Pink Dogwood 


Showy red form of our best 
native flowering tree. Nice 
3-4 foot plants $3.50 each. 


Daphne cneorum 


Dwarf bushy evergreen 
shrub with fragrant pink 
flowers in May and Sep- 
tember. A gem. 9 to 12 
inch $1.50 each 


Franklinia in Fall 


The only autumn flowering 
tree, August to frost. White 
bloom, crimson fall leaves. 
3 to 4 foot blooming size 
$3.50 each. 


Birch for Clumps 


Plant 2 or more populi- 
folia trees in one hole 
fer quick inexpensive 
effects. Gray-white 
bark. 4 to 6 foot trees, 
5 for $3.00 


Berrybush Yew 
(Taxus media kelseyi) 


More berries than any othe: 
Yew, dark green evergree! 
rather dwarf, bushy. Cov 
ered with brilliant red ber 
ries in autumn. 18 inc! 
B. & B. plant for $2.50 





